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The Beaufort 
Sack Suit 


(By the House of Kuppenbeimer) 


oun Fall and Winter Model for 
Young Men. A good example of an 
entirely new standard in men’s 
clothing—a quality that is attracting the 
attention of the whole country to the pro- 

ductions of this house. 

The BEAUFORT is a three-button 
sack, with full soft roll, form fitting, with 
the correct narrow shoulders and sleeves. 
It has style, every detail correct, authentic, 
the general effect graceful and pleasing. 

The difference is right here—much of 
the tailoring you see today is a straining 
after the fashion rather than an achieve- 
ment of it. 

We venture to say you will not find 
anything approaching our BEAUFORT 
or BRITISH models for Young Men un- 
der any other than the House of Kuppen- 
heimer label. You may in a way find sim- 

American and Foreign ilar detail, but the effect is not convincing. 

mt, a oe Men everywhere should realize that 

Sonal elietn tn the j this is a time of better values in clothing. 

ey ne ee Yesterday is not today. Old methods are 

anc sien Urquhart . 

Plaids £ passing. There are new demands and 
i new possibilities. 

If you have the opportunity to see 
these Kuppenheimer Suits, slip them on; 
stand on a rug in front of a mirror and 
say whether we are wrong or right. 


We want you to know us better and we 
want to know you. 

Kuppenheimer Clothes are sold by a rep- 
resentative store in nearly every Metropolitan 
center of the United States and Canada. If you 
care to give us your name on a post card we 
will be glad to send you our Book of Fashions. 


HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


Makers of Clothes for Men and Young Men 


Chicago 
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Suorivty Brand Clothes 


On this page we have something 
and men 
to 


say to men 


to \ 
“who st: 


young 
young’ who want 


he And 


every one of them wents to read it. 


uy 


well-dressed. we believe 


Aor we ar telling here how to 
get master-tailoring in smart Fall 
Kuits and overcoats at less than 


usual cost. 


We are explaining how we create 


our stvles and why these stvles are 
authentic. 

\nd how we make every garment 
of Society Brand Clothes retain its 
original lines and shape. 

See what we do to give vou, In 


Soci ty Brand, the stvl fabric sand 


tailoring of the world’s best « lothes 


\. member of this firm is an 
artist just as much an artist in 
clothe as other men are on Canvas 
He personally ck ns every gat 
mcntl we ike 

He lives in ( hi iLO, he Visits 
New York, London and Paris, and 
othe \ Crile where men weal 
OOM clothe iat - the world’s 
Sma>rtest ¢ Cl ind sketches the 
clothes tl weal 

Then he combines this lapel, 
this colla that shoulder, that 
back, makes them all conform 
to the average figure. He adds his 
own touch—his own art to the 
ensemble to produce individuality. 


Then he gives us these designs 
and we make sample garments and 
try the finished clothes on several 


different types. 
We alter them until every detail 


is complete, until we get perfect 


lines and balance. 


For Young Men 
And Men W Stay ¥ 


It often requires weeks of labor, 


but we maintain rigid standard 
and nothing passes final inspection 
that falls short even a trifle. 


an inch difference 


\n eighth of 
in the width of a lapel often sends 
iscard. 


a coat to the d 


Only when a garment ts the very 
utmost in exclusiveness are we 
willing to reproduce it. 

And then we tailor it so th 
stvle never leaves it, but Lays 
till the garment itself wears out 


For the foundation of each coat 


we use French haircloth and th 
finest of pure linen canvas. Every 
collar is hand-made, padded and 
hand-felled. 

We work by hand where we 
often might use a machine, becaus 
hand work holds its shape. 


very garment is handled in 
dividually by master-tailors, and 
every garment shows their. skill 
Even in the matter of button 
holes we use double care. 
: + * * 


all through. We 
We search the 


world for exclusive fabrics 


is this way 


It 


are ultra-fastidious. 


Wi 


We insist on rare quality 


compromise with no makeshifts, 
for we are making clothes for 
eentlemen who know and want 


the best. 

There is a Society Brand dealer 
in or near your city or town. And 
that dealer therefore can give you 


a style and a fabric that no other 


clothes dealer can offer any other 
man 

Phus Soci Brand = insure 
exclusiven 

Now we have l ued «l bow k 
ihout our clothes and our method 
that every young man or man 
who stays youne”’ who car 
about hi Lpcarance hould rr vd 

It costs nothing to get it u 
end a posteard and ask for it 

It will tell you things you should 
know about buying clothes if you 
ire to get the utmost for yout 
Toney 

We will send with it the nam 
of the Society Brand dealer in 

our town who will show 
thes irtel cloths 

\sI how you this label 

on. th I de coat pOCcKeT W | 
cle ntitic the cnu SOC le 
Brand. That will prove him ’ 
thre iuthorized Soci Br ( 

eal 


| Society Brand Clothes 


Made 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 
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“Why yes—why not? They’re comfortable, light in weight, and six pairs are 
guaranteed to wear six months without need of darning. All the members of 
our family wear Holeproof Hose, wherever they go, the year ’round.” 


The Reason 


Holeproof cotton hose are made from the very finest 
of long-fibred Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarns. 
These Jong-fibred yarns are of double strength, yet 
they are of downy softness and are extra light in weight. 
They cost us an average of 74c per pound—42c per 
pound more than we might pay for common kinds. 
But that is why six pairs of Holeproof—some of the lightest 
weight and most comfortable hosiery made—will wear half a 
year without holes or tears. That is guaranteed. If any of 
the six pairs fai] in that time we will replace them with new 
hose free 
Almost two million men, women and children—people who 
have tried Holeproofs—now wear them the year ‘round. 
Why do you buy other kinds when this advantage of long 
wear may be had in hose that have every 
other hosiery-advantage too? 


Cotton, Silk or Silk-Faced — 
All Guaranteed 


The Silk-Faced Holeproofs are made of 
the finest Japanese Silk, ingeniously knit 
over a strong, sheer, invisible cotton body. 

The cost is 50 cents a pair for men’s and 

t 75 cents a pair for women’s. Boxes of three 
World Association. —«s Pais are guaranteed three months. 


FOR 


Other Prices 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cotton 
Holeproofs; $2.00 per box and up for six pairs of 
women’s or children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for 
four pairs of infants’ in cotton. Above boxes guar- 
anteed six months. $1.00 per box for three pairs of 
children’s cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed three months. 

$2.00 per box for three pairs of men’s si/k Holeproof socks; 
$3.00 per box for three pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stock 
ings. Boxes of silk guaranteed three months 


Sold Everywhere 


The genuine Holeproof are sold in your town. We'll send 
dealers’ names on request. Or we'll ship direct where no dealer 
is near, charges prepaid on receipt of re- 
muittance. 


Write for free book that tells 
all about Holeproof. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Camada, Ltd., London, Can. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 


Olepraot ffasicrg 


EN, WOMEN 


AND CHILDREN 
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THe LOG OF THE IL DORADO 


By CAPTAIN N. P. BENSON 


Captain N. P. Benson Showing His Gatley Range to 
Passengers on the 5. 5. Moana 


AM a lucky man. I have lost my ship and her cargo, but 
I have saved all hands and my ticket. My nerves are as 
steady as they ever were, but my hair is white; and when the 
tug snaked the schooner El Dorado, my late command, out 
across Columbia River Bar and cast off, I was the proprietor of 
just sufficient iron-gray hair round the temples to indicate the 
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fact that I was beating up into the roaring forties. I have been 
thatch is a relic of 
my Great Adventure; at least my friends ashore call it that, 
although from my point of view I merely took the hazard of the 
was lucky and a fairly good seaman. And this sudden rush of white to my head is not the 
result of fright. I have made the discovery that mental suffering does not accompany 
physical distress. 

This isn’t a fiction story. It’s just a little travelogue rewritten from my log as master 
of the schooner El Dorado, and later of the El Dorado’s lifeboat. A friend of mine, a 
writing man, said it had charm, and the romance and adventure of the sea, which makes 
me smile; but he insisted. So here is the yarn. 

The El Dorado was a big five-legged lumber schooner running mostly in the offshore 
trade. On the afternoon of March 31, 1913, we finished loading at Astoria, Oregon, with 
a cargo of rough fir lumber for dis 
charge at 
with my mates and the longshor« 
men I got the deckload lashed. 

fter taking on water and supplies 
we lay at the dock until the follow- 
ing morning, when a crimp herded 
my crew down to the mill wharf 
They had all been signed for the 
voyage before the deputy shipping 
commissioner and had their baggage 
with them 

I said baggage. That 
they had. If they had been sailors 
they would have had bags, and sign- 
ing on for the dark blue they should 
have come aboard howling drunk 
instead of which they came sober 
I didn’t like the looks of and 
neither did my mate, Mr. Wilson. 


a sailor since early boyhood and this white 


sea and won because | 





Antofagasta, Chile, and 





is what 


things 


“They're a bad lot,” he said. 
“Not a sailor in the outfit.” 
Well, there aren’t many more 


sailors left, anyhow. They’re all 
North Pacific laborers now, and 
prefer to run coastwise in the steam 


Edmonds 


sail on a schooner can be hoisted 


thus th 





schooners, where the pay is fifty be 
dollars a month, with little to do 


square-Tigger, necessitating e sending ol 
murder on my soul this very minute 
“We'll teach ‘em to steer, and manage to make out somehow,” said Mr. Wilsor 
hopefully as he counted off the watches The second mate took the wheel, while Mr 
Wilson went forward to receive the line from the tug and make it fast on the bitt 
and half an hour later we went out with the ebb. The tug towed us half way down to 
the lightship and cast off, and Mr. Wilson came forward to report half the crew 
seasick after crossing the bar, from which you will see that there was a jinx on u n 
the very start of the voyage I have never been a superstitious sailor, but | yuldn't 
help reflecting that we | 
on Friday! 

We were scarce clear o t? 
lightship before we encounters 
bad weather However, a ihment 
number of the crew managed t 
keep their sea legs ind betwe the 
mates and myself we ramped al 
with nothing worth mentioning 
thelog. Wetaught ourmen tosteer 
and by the time we were well dow 
into the South Pacific the had 
acquired some slight knowledge of 
their duties 

Now, ir order that the nonsailor 
who may read this story will under : 
stand why the El Dorado happened 
to be twenty-seven hundred m 
off the coast of Chile the r rr 
ing of June eleventh, | t 
In sailing fro Astor Urey t 
Antofagasta, Chile, one describ 

| huge semicircle off shore until he 
has run out of the Sout i | 
when he come about and nh the 
Southwest Trades at his tail ‘ 
his rur . course 
rihea 


Tae Lifeboat 











The Lifeboat of the Ei Dorade on Board the 5. 5. Moana 
Improvised Gatley Range Hanging at the Bow 


between ports, two voyages and sometimes three a month, with 
pay-day at the end of every voyage and a few nights a 
port. We skippers in the big windjammers running offs! 
be content with what we can get these days, and ever 
ings of the ports come high 
over the deckload to the fo'castle and « harged me 
What coul 

I was fortunate otherwise, for I had two bully mates and the 
El Dorado was a schooner 
and furled from deck 
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green | 
the 


The crimp herded eight 
iil do? I took them 
As everybody knows, all the 


Had the El Dorado 


of men aloft, I should have the sir 
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(Qn the morning of June eleventh the sky became over- 
ist. It did not cloud up, but just became one solid wall 
of darkness. A strong breeze began blowing out of the 
outheast and the barometer fell rapidly. The sea was 
high. The wind increased steadily in 
iolence until by noon I was forced to take in the tops’ls 


inning unusually 


and 
Toward evening the wind increased in squalls varying 
from It continued to increase 
lowly during the night and by daylight of the twelfth a 
ea was running. The big schooner was laboring 
and I sent the first mate below to sound the well. 
the El Dorado making a little water and I put 
couple of men at the pumps. 
of the twelfth the wind had hauled round into 
the northwest and was blowing a gale. 


pank er 
southeast to east-southeast. 


terrific 
neaviry 


He reported 


By noon 
The sea increased 
in violence and the schooner began to leak more and more. 
he was straining and opening her seams and the watch 
it the pumps continuously. During the 
I ordered all hands on 


on deck stayed 


‘ 


ternoo increased, ard 


the gale 
leck to shorten down 

* We fell to on the mainsail, which blew away like a feather 
tuke it in, 8O we were spared the 


hove to with double-reefed fore: ail, 


ubout to 
We finally 

Z ind 
At eight P.M 


mountains and the w 


as we were 
trouble 
mizzel panker 

on the twelfth the seas were miniature 
ater was gaining steadily in the hold, 
althoug both steam and hand pumps were going steadily. 
By nine o’clock there was five feet of water in the hold and 
t one could not see a man standing alongside 
Every little while an unusually big sea would grip 
the vessel, shake her as a terrier shakes a rat and heave her 
over on her beam ends. We were on the port tack now, and 
presently under this treatment the starboard side of the 
leckload commenced to shift. It was 
only a questien of time until it tore 


vas so dark 


of him 
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retarded it, it could not 
prevent 
becoming waterlogged. 

Seeing that there was 
nothing to be gained by 
lying hove-to and that 
the schooner was certain 
to be mauled to pieces, I 
decided to run before it 
All hands fell to on the 
spanker and mizzen and 
took them in; then with 
a wisp of the foresail set 
we scudded before the 
hurricane. This seemed 
to relieve the vessel con- 
siderably, although, as 
she was very low in the 


the schooner’s 


water, theseas brokeover 
her continually. As I had 
taken the precaution to 
tring lifelines not a man 
of the crew was ! 

We could 
patiently for 
not, however, 





ost 
only wait 
d ty livht; 
that we 
for either 
unless the hurricane abated, but rather, I 
think, because it seemed easier to die in daylight. I didn't 
think much about death at the time, because I had so many 
other things to think of, but I was pretty well depressed 
because it was so dark and I couldn’t see to make a fight. 
About four in the morning of the thirteenth our Jap cook 
managed to serve coffee and sandwiches. How he managed 


saw any hope 
vessel or crew 





loose from the lashings and went by 
the board, | examined it and found 
it had shifted about eight inches to 
tarboard, while the starboard side of 
the poop deck was separating from 
the poop rail, thus letting in streams of 
ater filling the vessel 

y. When I went to my cabin I 
found everything ruined by water. 


which were 


r ipidly. 


Keeping the Ship Afloat 


| THOUGHT it over and decided to 
wear round, a had a 
very starboard list. This re 
lieved her, but the relief was merely 


the vessel 
heavy 
temporary, for there was no escaping 

They up 
to their old sport of throwing the El 


those big seas were soon 
Dorado on her beam ends again, until 

the deckload shifted over 
doing the same damage on 


presently 
to port 
that side that nad already been accom- 
It wasn’t very 
pleasant, that knowledge that wewere 
being systematically torn to pieces 
By midnight it was no longer blow 
ing a gale. It was a hurricane, lashing the ocean into a 
smother of white foam that gleamed through the inky dark- 
Mr. Wilson, the first mate, was with me on the poop 
the second mate came up out of the well with 
They had been driven out. The water was up 
to their shoulders, so we knew then that we were doomed. 
Of course the steam pump was still at work, but while it 


plished to starboard 





Ness 
wher 


atch. 


deck 


the w 





Scene on Easter Istand 


this is a mystery wrapped in his Oriental soul, for I didn’t 
think there was anything dry or warm on that ship. A 
skipper seldom gets demonstrative with his Japanese cook, 
but I shall think lovingly of this fellow for many a year to 
come, A Chinaman would have gone to pieces. 

That meager breakfast was the last meal aboard the El 
Dorado. We were all very sleepy and fagged when day- 
light finally came, and 
with its coming hope de- 





seta 


wg 
hs < ; eM 
are S 


Some Typical Natives of Easter Istand 


parted. I do not recall 
that we cared very much. 

That day was Friday, 
the thirteenth day of 
June, 1913. 
I’m not superstitious, 
but I couldn’t help 
thinking of it as I or- 
dered the crew to jetti- 
son the deckload. I had 
to lighten her. We went 
at it and worked like 
fiends for a couple of 
hours, and then the 
water came into the gal- 
ley and the donkey room 
andput out the fireunder 
the donkey engine and 
stopped the steam 
pumps. We were abso- 
lutely helpless. I was 
disgusted. The hold was 
filling rapidly. 

I have been a sailor 


Of course 








for thirty years, but 
never before had I seen 





Shipwrecked Crew of the El Dorado, Taken at Easter Istand 


such a terrific sea. It was just one boiling smother of foam 
as far as we could see, and to attempt to launch a boat, 
much less expect it to survive an instant in that smother, 
would have been sheer idio« V I remember when I wasa 
cabin boy in the ship W. H. Lincoln we encountered a 
typhoon in Yokohama harbor. The old salts who went 
through that typhoon still speak of it, but it was just a 
capful of wind compared to that 
South Pacific hurricane that was 

smashing the poor old El Dorado. 
About eleven o'clock, to our great 
relief the wind began to moderate and 
the sun came out. By noon the wind 
and sea had both abated considerably, 
after a with my 
mutes I decided to abandon the ship 


and consultation 


The Lost Chronometer 


| rear negeer ey the lifeboat made 
ready and slung in the 
throat halyards. This was quickly 
done, for we had little time and the 
cabin was liable to be flooded at any 
While the mates and crew 
were busy getting their things into 
the boat I ran below, grabbed the 
ship’s medicine chest, emptied its 
contentsout on the cabin floor and put 
into it my sextant, navigation books 
and charts and the ship’s papers 
I rushed on deck, put this chest in 
the lifeboat and ran below again to 
the cabin, where I seized some cloth 
ing, blankets and oilskins. These I 
placed in the boat also. We 
had in the boat all required except provisions, and 
were trying desperately to get them out of the cabin and 
galley before the bulkheads should collapse and allow an 
inrush of water. When the vessel rose to a sea and the great 
body of water in her rushed aft the pressure was terrific, 
and while we were grubbing round the worst happened 
The vessel rose on a particularly high sea, the water rushed 
aft and the bulkheads went with a smash. 

I got out of that deathtrap with a case of corned beef 
and a box of soda crackers. I had intended to take the 
ship’s chronometer also, but in the rush to get out before 
I should be drowned I had to abandon it. If that bulk- 
head had only held about fifteen seconds longer we should 
have been all right. As I climbed up the companionway 
with my priceless box of soda crackers under one arm and 
the case of corned beef under the other, I remember think- 
ing to myself: “‘How the devil am I going to figure out 
my position in longitude without a chronometer?” 

We were in an awful predicament. I’m a Scandinavian, 
and our kind of people have the reputation of being slow 
thinkers; but if anybody thinks'I didn’t realize instantly 
that not only had we been washed into a bad hole, but that 
we had dragged the hole in after us, then he’s libeling the 
only source of supply for real sailors. 

Mr. Wilson helped me out of the companionway. 
an American. He observed the loss of the chronometer 
and said something. He said it to himself, but it was 
derogatory to me, I know. I could see it in his eyes. Per- 
haps I felt guilty, for I should have brought out the chro- 
nometer in the medicine chest; but, confound it,a man can’t 
think of everything when his ship’s breaking up under him. 

“We're twenty-seven hundred miles off the Chilean 
coast,”’ said Mr. Wilson acidly. 

If fe wasn’t a smashing good mate I'd have thrown the 
box of corned beef at him. I was going to exercise my 


spanker 


moment 


now 


He is 
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privilege as skipper to tell him something for the good of Doors and s} } ‘ 
his immortal soul, when I happened to glance at that greet ished awa © Veo é em ‘ 
re ) é The great ly t ) I) 
Poor de ls! J on the oce ‘ l 1 ney rinkile get the lileboat o ‘ ‘ l ! H ) 
! re nad the ere no hapt noug! | 1h Say u 1 kre ! l ) ‘ ( | 
this tor then The kept their heads and obeyed orders onlookers, would ha wagered the ear ) ye tha ’ ker ‘ ‘ 
im} t and were ; game a iot ol gree hands as ever we could not succeed ] i not beleve we uu eed L re | t 
iced the main brace. They were standing by now, ready mysell, but when your ship is going to piece é ) 
» launch the lieboat Most of them had » coats, some youll try anyt! yo ¢ he sea was st ru rf r gy to rece Lhe | 
ne had lost their sou'westers, others had no shoes. high but somehow I felt that if I igre i extre ( ‘ 
[here was practically no food in the boat, but plenty of at least a fighting chance the passenger. Whe e Top 
eT 1 to ente the ship's ADL igi Vus impossible. The boat was slu gin the spa r throat | t ‘ ‘ 
But still I had one last chance for provisions. I had,in the on the port side read owering aw I ordered M e se = é 
Iter companion leading Gow to the cabin, a little locker Wilson and Mr. Johansen, the second mate, i ) ‘ ( 
here I kept certa j ¢ xis, and it occurred and had the crew st i to lower the I I e the ‘ ‘ 
ne ae e! ¥ to the i as as possible should give the v ra I the I t ) et x A ‘ 
i standing on the companion I might reach this locker and v hed the sea for a ef smoot t el he la ‘ 
ope Pr I saw a cl e. | yuld probab é ‘ ‘ 
his | was enabled to do | tne Ker We found thirty- seconds before another sea would veep the ve | ind | ‘ T int, i 
eignt ca ol soup, t! tw a of condensed milk, four yelled to the crew to | era Phe heyed | ‘ et ! i 
Ol jam and three 1 ol lunch tongue This, with one and iet go the tackle Wilson and Johanser hoved the ile ite to the ‘ 
€ ol corned bee twelve one-pound tins) and the box of boat away from the vessel and yot two good ertul loned the =) ! \ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
racker onstituted the pro ions for eleven hungry strokes of their oar elore the se re ed ther \ ‘ ect ‘ 
rrie onavo ( ) es ina twenty-two-ioot ame time t » re } t i gor il ) tne t ‘ ‘ 
et pa t 0 iit rhe yt tow i the } ‘ \ ] PX ProeMw | 4 
| ne time we ! yo t! treasure into the boat the she passed she wa Limo et the big overhang { ‘ i i ror et > ‘ ir’ 
yoner ! boat had beer hed away earlierin the her d but Wilso hoved her eu t er ure ‘ ‘ ‘ 
day and tne se oral eround u trew! ith lumber. and the o nN ‘ pric ne i ( ‘ Centinued on Page 29 


Lil GUIDING MISS GOWD 


T HAS long een tne ann) istom ol writers Oo) t ‘ in Eng h hat nd her ead ; 
on travel bent wo defray the expense of their = LOY EID NA FERBIER _ ivisesniveetrctred trash cheeks 


irneyings | la g off tales filled with for- 





kens did it, and Dante. It has been It un foo wr the i ; 
"T on fe > ILLUSTRATED BY 

ed all the way from oto Twa rom Ruskin row l en able to sal M Go 
Rome - uh stom it is and thrifty IRMA DEREMEAUX ’ ' * 

e tl red many a one but ex humo her ie ¢ | 

red for the Euro} robber in uniform ma ‘ me § 
t i mt r home. Eng h Mar ‘ ) ot : 
) r r spe eve muddy old Tibe 
«: The] () te ) Oh, ’ Her rd read a y thu M M.G 
Paris tu t ! The > Cicerone. Cert en i Licensed Lecturer o 





é es ag is eis lu as talented In plain language Mary Gowd was a guide. Now 
ane Is earnest and good \ 1 wedded, be it Rome i warn g h guid } +} oy 
inderstood, to her t prefer: y painting or sing- guides They besiege vo mnt of Cool 


4 From New York! Her me must be some 

















g prin yet winsome ] 3 ill do Lois, la pou eon vou whe ) e pa gf 
elle Américaine Then the hero— American too. ‘ b up the sl ) ep I'he ie 
M ove with Lois. Tall he 1 always the doorway of St. Peter's. 1 miline 
clean-limbed not nandsome, but th one of those } but ent ‘ yt e\ 
rong, rugged faces. His name, too, must be strong o the Catac« 3 
ipia D i $ good The H dreds there are tl é ‘ 
ulr French, fase y ears at blac ed, eve th ‘ ill | 
, e te his 1 } hick rue wile, lo ) i t In hist reoke 
ihe rest is simple A little Fre estaurant ‘ t carrie ni rece il yre 
Henri’s. Know you not Henri’s? Tiens! But documents. but precious. He ¢ 
Henri's i »t for the tourist. A dim little shop and hoe hi y ‘ 
the Rue Brie. Butthefood! Ah, the—whadd'’you for his ow The he ste ‘ re 
ecret! The tends ) ed pou ¢, done to a German, English, Sy h or Ame 
ihe Hottie ¢ re e! Va ou there And each one of th | ‘ ‘ 
ome i! e under tne watchiul giare oil Rosa, the ma ir blue serge wl e-Loothe ‘ ‘ ‘ 
T I t eyed le of the ( erge With a mooth-tongued, brist hated M (y l 
( apr pou t puxon da pot ol nated her wit! eT eo I 
red geraniums somewhere, and a sleek, lazy cat under— with the hate of an I f 
yntentedly purring in the sunny window! who works with her |} 
Then Lois starving in a garret. Temptation! Italian who sees another ta} 
Sacré bleu! Zut! Also non ‘un nom! Enter moutl All this, coupled tl 
David. Bon! Oh, David, take meaway! Take me Italian is a tur ‘ hate ! at 
back to dear old Schenectad Love is more than all the life of Mary G i ha 
else, especially when no one will buy your pictures fe is comr eputed to ‘ | 
The Italiar story recipe is even simpler. A pearl Oh, there i 1 ( . 
necklace 1 LOW lear whistle. Was it the call of . In the first | ‘ he e ol yw N ; 
ird or a signal? His-s-s-st! Agair ! A black : to pe the rhe oma guide nN 
cape; the fl oi ithe moonlight; the sound meiodrama \ Mar ners¢ 
s ist! he water; asicke ng gurgie astifled cotton giove i ned a ‘ ye 
cry! Silence! His-st! Vendetta! which mysteriou remaine 
rhere is the story made in Germany, filled with fifteen years of scant Ital ‘ 
tudents and steins and scars; with beer and blond, fully into the e of hero 
blue-eyed Mddchen garbed— the Madchen, that is Perhaps that story, scraped to bed mo 
lack velvet bodice, white chemisette, scarlet all floral features, may g yY 
with two rows of black ribbon at the hottom, artistr 
and one yellow braid over the shoulder. Especially she was twent R 
IS THIS easily accomplished Bi actually written in twent two and | . «et ‘ 
the Vateriland, German typewriting machines being th that K-cheest ! ‘ ‘ 
equipped with umlauts. y . vincial English gi ho degene 
And yet not one‘of these formulas would seem to EEE RLK ess at thirt Since seventee ‘ 


fit the story ol Mary Gowd. Mary Gowd, with “You Mean to Marry Her?" Asked Mary Gowd a , ed and « trived ie 
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holiday had given painting lessons--even 
ted on loathsome china—that the little hoard might 
And w 1 at last there was enough she had come to 
this Rome against the protests of the fussy English father 
and the spinster English sister. 
The man she met quite casually one morning in the 
ne Chapel—perhaps he bumped her elbow as they 
tood staring up at the glorious ceiling. A thousand par- 
fons! Ah, an artist too? In five minutes they were chatter- 
ing like mad-— she in bad French and exquisite English; he 
and exquisite French. He knew Rome 
, its glories, its history — as only an Italian can. 
and he taught her Italian, and he 


Roman 
pair 


vTOW 


in bad English 
its picture: 
And het 


taught her love 


aught her art, 


And so they were married, or ostensibly married, though 
Mary did not know the truth until three months later when 
as casually as he had met her, taking with 
hoard, and Mary’s English trinkets, and 
s English roses, and Mary’s broken pride. 
There was no going back to the fussy father or the 
ister. She came very near resting her head on 
liber’s breast in those days. She would sit in the 
, Staring at the wonderworks. Then, 
, again in the Sistine Chapel, a fussy little American 
Mary was 


he left her quite 
him the 
Mary 


} 
Little 


ither 
rreat galleries for hour 
on aay 
woman had approached her, her eyes snapping 
Ketching, or trying to 
“Do you speak English?” 
{fam English,” said Mary 
The feathers in the hat of the fussy little woman quivered. 
“Then tell me, is this ceiling by Raphael?” 
gasped Mary Gowd. “ Raphael!” 
very gently, she gave the master’s name. 
“Of course!"’ snapped the excited little American. “I’m 
We're all school-teachers. And 
she waved a hand in the direction of a rapt 
little group standing in the agonizing position the ceiling 
demands— “ just informed us that the ceiling is by Raphael. 
And we're paying him ten lire!” 


’ 


?”” Mary Gowd made a place for her 


of eight. 


one of a party 


this guide” 


“Won't you sit here 
“T'll tell you.” 
And she did tell her, finding a certain relief from her pain 
infolding to this commonplace little woman the glory of 
the masterpiece among masterpieces. 

“Why gasped her listener, who had long since 
beckoned the other seven with frantic finger, “‘ how beauti- 
fully you explain it! How much you know! Oh, why can’t 
they talk as 3 ’ she wailed, her eyes full of contempt 
for the despised guide 

“IT am happy to have helped you,” said Mary Gowd. 

“Helped! Why, there are hundreds of Americans who 
would give anything to have some one like you to be with 


why ” 


> 
ou do 


them in Rome 
Mary Gowd's whole body stiffened. 
at the grateful little 


“Sdme 


She stared fixedly 
American school-teacher. 


’ 
one ike 


me 
The little teather 
lushed very red 
| beg your par- 
dor I wasn't 


thinking. Of course 


vou don't need to 


do any such work, 
but I just couldn't 
help saying 
But | 


* inte 


ao need 
rupted 
Mary Gowd, She 
tood up, her cheeks 
gain for the 
her 
thank 
thank 


pink 
moment, 
bright. “I 
vou. Oh, I 
you!” 

“You 
faltered 
American 

But Mary Gowd 
had folded her 
ketchbook 
was off, through the 
vestibule, down the 
plendid corridor, 
vast the giant Swiss 


eves 


thank 


me!’ the 


and 


} 
uard, to the noisy, 
inny Piazza 
li San Pietro 
That had 


en yea©rs 


been 
ago 
She had taken her 
guide’s examina 
tions and passed 

She knew 

her Rome from the 4\ 
Peter's 
of the 


Hill; 


from the Campagna 


then 


erypt ot St ee Fwepre@al < 


to the 


top 


Janiculum 


Rome Was to Her as Your Back+Garden Patch is to You 


to Tivoli. She read and studied and learned. 
She delved into the past and brought up strange 
and interesting truths. She could tell you weird 
stories of those white marble men who lay so 
peacefully beneath St. Peter's dome, their ringed 
hands crossed on their breasts. She learned to 
juggle dates with an ease that brought gasps from 
her American clients, with their history that went 
back little more than one hundred years. 

She learned to designate as new anything that 
failed to have its origin stamped B.c.; and the 
Magnificent Augustus, he who boasted of finding 
Rome brick and leaving it marble, was a mere 
nouveau riche with his miserable A. p. 14. 

She was as much at home in the Therme of 
Caracalla as you in your white-and-blue-tiled 
bath. She could juggle the history of emperors 
with one hand and the scandals of half a dozen 
kings with the other. No ruin was too unim- 
portant for her attention—no picture too faded 
for her research. She had the centuries at her 
tongue’s end. Michelangelo and Canova were 
her brothers in art, and Rome was to her as your 
back-garden patch is to you. 

Mary Gowd hated this Rome as only an 
English woman can who has spent fifteen years 
in that nest of intrigue. She fought the whole 
race of Roman guides day after day. She no 
longer turned sick and faint when they hissed 
after her vile Italian epithets that her American 
or English clients quite failed to understand. 
Quite unconcernedly she would jam down the 
lever of the taximeter the wily Italian cabby had 
pulled only halfway so that the meter might 
register double. And when that foul-mouthed 
one crowned his heap of abuse by screaming 
“Camorrista! at her, she would 
merely shrug her shoulders and say “ Andate 
presto!”’ to show him she was above quarreling 
with a cabman. 

She ate eggs and bread, and drank the red 
wine, never having conquered her disgust for 
Italian meat since first she saw the filthy carcasses, fiy- 
infested, dust-covered, loathsome, being carted through 
the swarming streets. 

It was six o’clock of an evening early in March when Mary 
Gowd went home to the murky little room in the Via 
Babbuino. She was too tired to notice the sunset. She was 
too tired to smile at the red-eyed baby of the cobbler’s 
wife, who lived in the rear. She was too tired to ask Tina 
for the letters that seldom came. It had been a particu- 
larly trying day, spent with a party of twenty Germans, 
who had said “Herrlich!”’ when she showed them the 
marvels of the Vatican and “ Kolossal!"’ at the grandeur 
of the Colosseum and, for the 
rest, had kept their noses 
buried in their guidebooks. 

She groped her way cau- 
tiously down the black hall. 
Tina had a habit of leaving 
sundry brushes, pans or babies 
lyingabout. Afterthe warmth 
of the March sun outdoors the 
house was cold with that 
clammy, penetrating, tomblike 
chill of the Italian home. 

“Tina!”’ she called. 

From the rear of the house 
came a cackle of voices. Tina 
was gossiping. There was no 
smell of supper in the air. 
Mary Gowd shrugged patient 
shoulders. Then, before taking 
off the dowdy hat, before 
removing the white cotton 
gloves, she went to the window 
that overlooked the noisy Via 
Babbuino, closed the massive 
wooden shutters, fastened the 
heavy windows and closed the 
thick curtains. Then she stood 
a moment, eyes shut. In that 
little room the roar of Rome 
was tamed to a dull humming. 
Mary Gowd, born and bred 
amid the green of Northern 
England, had never become 
hardened to the maddening 
noises of the Via Babbuino: 
The rattle and clatter of cab 
wheels; the clack-clack of thou- 
sands of iron-shod hoofs; the 
shrill, high cry of the street 
venders; the blasts of motor 
horns that seemed to rend the 
narrow street; the roar and 
rumble of the electric trams; 
the wail of fretful babies; the 


Camor-r-rista!”’ 


— 


Her Name Was Eleanora, But Her 


Parents Called Her Tweetie 


August 15,1914 


chatter of gossiping women; and above 
and through and below it all the crack- 
ing of the cabman’s whip— that scepter 
of the Roman cabby, that wand which 
is one part whip and nine parts crack 
Sometimes it seemed to Mary Gowd 
that her brain was seared and welted 
by the pistol-shot reports of those 
eternal whips. 

She came forward now and lighted a 
candle that the table and 
another on the dresser. Their dim light 
seemed to make dimmer the dark littl 
room. She looked about with a littk 
shiver. Then she sank into the chintz- 

covered chair that was the one 
bit of England in the somber 
chamber. She took off the dusty 
black velvet hat, passed a hand 
over her hair with a gesture that 
was more tired than tidy, and 
sat back, her eyes shut, her 
body inert, her head sagging o 
her breast 

The 
the 


stood on 


back o 


From 


voices in the 
had 
the kitchen came the slipslop 
of Tina’s slovenly feet Mary 
Gowd opened her eyes and sat 
up very straight as Tina stood 
in the There was 
nothing picturesque 
Tina. Tina was not 
those earringed, olive-tinted 
melting-eyed daughters of Italy 
that one meets in fiction. 
ing at her yellow skin and her 
wrinkles and her coarse hands, 
one wondered whether she was 
fifty, or sixty, undred 
as is the way with Italian wome: 
of Tina’s class at thirty-five 
Ah, the signora was tired! She smiled pityingly. Tired! 
Not at all, Mary Gowd assured her briskly. She knew that 
Tina despised her because she worked like a man. 
“Something fine for supper?’’ Mary Gowd asked mock- 
ingly. | 


house ceased 


doorway ° 
about 


one ol 
Look 


FRE ~antls. on 


or one h 


Her Italian was like that of the Romans themse! 
so soft, so liquid, so perfect. 

Tina nodded vigorously, her long earrings shaking 

“Vitello” her tongue clinging lovingly to 
the double 1 sound —“ Vee-tail-loh - 

“Ugh!” shuddered Mary Gowd. That eternal veal and 
mutton, pinkish, flabby, sickening! 

“What then?”’ demanded the outraged Tina. 

Mary Gowd stood up, making gestures, hat in hand. 

“Clotted cream, with strawberries,” yng 
an unknown language, which always roused Tin: 
“And a steak—a real steak of real beef, three inc Lick 
and covered with onions fried in butter. And creamed 
chicken, and English hothouse tomatoes, and fresh peaches 
and little hot rolls, and coffee that isn’t licorice 
and—and Fe 

Tina’s dangling earrings disappeared in her shoulders 
Her outspread palms were eloquent. 
these English!” said the shoulders and palms 


ves 


she said in 


and ink, 


“Crazy, 
“Mad!” 

Mary Gowd threw her hat on the bed, pushed 
screen and busied herseif with a little alcohol stove 

“T shall prepare an omelet,” 
in Italian. ‘Also, I have here bread and wine.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Tina. 

“Ugh, veal!”’ grunted Mary Gowd. Then, as 
flapping feet turned away: “Oh, Tina! Letters?” 

Tina fumbled at the bosom of her gown, thought deeply 
and drew out a crumpled envelope. It had been opened 
and clumsily closed again. Fifteen years ago Mary Gowd 
would have raged. Now sheshrugged philosophic shoulders 
Tina stole hairpins, opened letters that she could not hope 
to decipher, rummaged bureau drawers, rifled cupboards 
and fingered books; but then, 
Tinas in Rome. What use to complain? 

Mary Gowd opened the thumb-marked letter, bringing 
it close to the candlelight. As she read, a smile appeared. 

“Huh! she said, “ Americans!” 
again at the hotel letterhead on the stationery 
hotel in Naples. ‘‘ Americans—and rich!” 

The pleased little smile lingered as she beat the omelet 
briskly for her supper. 

The Henry D. Greggs arrived in Rome on the two 
o'clock train from Naples. And all the Roman knights of 
the waving palm espied them from afar and hailed them 
with whoops of joy. The season was still young and the 
Henry D. Greggs looked like money—not Italian money, 
which is reckoned in lire, but American 
mounts grandly to dollars. The post-card men in the 
Piazza delle Terme sped after their motor taxi. The 
swarthy brigand, with his wooden box of tawdry sou- 
venirs, marked them as they rode past. The cripple who 


aside 


she said over her shoulder 


Tina’s 


other 


so did most of the 


She glanced 
the best 


Gregg,” 


money, whict 





lurked behind a pillar in the colonnade threw aside his 
coat with a practiced hitch of his shoulder to reveal the 
sickeningly maimed arm that was his stock in trade 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Gregg had left their comfortable 


home in Batavia, Illinois, with its sleeping porch, veranda 





and lawn, and seven-passenger car; with its two glistening 


bathrooms, and its Oriental rugs, and its laundry in the 


basement, and its Sunday fried chicken and ice cream, 





because they felt that Miss Eleanora Gregg ought to have 
the benefit of foreign travel. Miss Eleanora Gregg thought 
so too; in fact, she had thought so first 

Her name was Eleanora, but her parents called her 
Tweetie, which really did not sound so bad as it might if 
Tweetie had been one whit less pretty. Tweetie was so 
amazingly, Americanly pretty that she could have tri 
umphed over a pet name twice as absurd 
ame to Rome, as has been stated, at two 
Pp. M. Wednesday. By two P. M ursday Tweetie had 


bought a pair of long, dangling earrings, a costume with a 


The Greggs 





had learned to loll back 


ing. black-eyed, sallow 


toman striped collar and sas! 





j 
in her cab in imitation of the das} 





women she had seen driving on the Pincio. By Thursda 
evening she was teasing Papa Gregg for a pray of wh 


aigrets, such as those s: 





languorous ladies wore in 


ithery mists atop their hat 
‘But, Tweet,” argued Papa 
Gregg, “what's the use? You 
cant take them back with 
you. Custom-house regula 
tions forbid it 

The rather faded but 
smartly dressed Mrs. Gregg 
asserted herself 

: They're barbarous! We 
1 moving-pictures at the 
? 


ha 


» showing how they're torn 
from the mother birds No 
daughter of mine ~ 


I don't care!" 


retorted 
Tweetie “They're perfectly 
stunning; and I’m going to 
> them.”’ 





And she had them not 
that the aigret incident is im 


portant; but it may serve to 


place the Greggs I 
spective niches. 

At eleven o'clock Friday 
morning Mary Gowd ca 
the Greggs’ hotel, according 
to appointment In 
Batavia, Illinois, Mrs 
had heard of Mary Gowd. And 
Mary Gowd, with her knowl 





edge of everything Roman 
from the Forum to the best 
place at which to buy pearls 
was to be the staff on whicl 
the Greggs were to lea 
““My husband,” said Mrs 


my daughnte r Twee 





er—-Eleanora. We've heard 
such wonderful things of you 
from my dear friend Mrs. 
Melville Peters, of Batavia.” 
“Ah, yes!” exclaimed Mary 
Gowd. “A most c! 
person, Mrs. Peter 
“After she came home from Europe she read the most 
wonderful paper on Rome before the Women’s West End 
Culture Club, of Batavia. We're affiliated with the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, as you probably 


arming 


know; and 

““Now, mother,” interrupted Henry Gregg, “the lady 
can’t be interested in your club.” 

‘Oh, but lam!” exclaimed Mary Gowd very vivaciously. 
*Enormously!” 

Henry Gregg eyed her through his cigar smoke with 
sudder ly narrowed lids 

“M-m-m! Well, let’s get to the point anyway. I know 
Tweetie here is dying to see St. Peters, and all that.” 

Tweetie had settled back inscrutably after one compre- 
hensive, disdainful look at Mary Gowd’s suit, hat, gloves 





and shoes. Now she sat up, her bewitching face glowing 
with interest. 

“Tell me,” she said, ““what do they call those officers 
with the long pale-blue capes and the silver helmets and 
the swords? And the ones in dark-blue uniform with the 
maroon stripe at the side of the trousers? And do they ever 
mingle with the—that is, there was one of the blue capes 
here at tea yest rday a 

Papa Gregg laughed a great, comfortable laugh. 

“Oh, so that’s where you were staring yesterday, young 
lady! I thought-you acted kind of absent-minded.” He 
got up to walk over and pinch Tweetie’s blushing cheek. 

So it was that Mary Gowd began the process of pouring 
the bloody, religious, wanton, pious, thrilling, dreadful 
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history of Rome into the pretty and unheeding ear of 


Tweetie Gregg 





On the fourth morning after that introductory meeting dozen paces away What's the tro ‘ 
Mary Gowd arrived at the hotel at ten, as usual, to take larly “Hope you're not offended becau I eet 1 
charge of her party for the day. She encountered the ! lidin t need you to-da) You } I 
the hotel foyer, an animated little group centered about a The must t go ‘ i M As 
very tall, very dashing, very black-mustachioed figure But 
who wore a long pale-blue cape thrown eful ver ‘ rt t Arne | | ( 
shoulder as only an | officer can wear such a garme It i 
He was looking down into the brilliantly glowing face of Wi look here: S r ( \ i ‘ 
the pretty Eleanora, and the pretty Eleanora was looking last night H ‘ g to ‘ 
up at him; and Pa and Ma Gregg were standing 1} vw: Ih é pted M G I te 
placidly pleased they cannot go alo Phe e® belbeve me | ha mene 
A grim little line appeared about Miss Gowd’s mout een yeal Rome. Noble o yt, i It 
slue Cape’s black eyes saw it, even as he bent low over l ask you she had clasped her | oO 
Mary Gowd’s hand at the words of introductior pleadingly up into his fac I beg of you, let me go w 
“Oh, Miss Gowd,” pouted Tweetie, “it’s too bad you them You need not pay me to-da‘ You 
haven't a telephone You see, we shan't need you to-day , Henry Gregg looked at her very thought! and a little 
“No?” said Miss Gowd, and glanced at Blue Cape puzzied Ihe he glanced over at the s ' gain, wit 
“No; Signor Caldini says it’s much too perfect a da Blue Cape looking down so eagerly into Tweeti« exg 
to go poking about among old ruins and things.” face and Tweetie looking up so raptly into | Cam 
Henry D. Gregg cleared his throat and took up the melting eyes and Ma Gregg star y so 1 I He 
explanation. “Seems the-—-er—Signore thinks it would turned ag to Mary Gowd’s earnest fac 
Welly 4 rig 
They do sec ) ‘ t 
in Eurone . ‘ 
“You Should Hear Him Pronounce My Name ever you en Seer 
It is Like Music When He Says It" nice kind « ha thous 
; He strolled | to tl 
: ; waiting gr I aut 
Mar y ! M 
reg irpris¢ xclama , 
tor iw Tweeti j 
derstood (¢ i g and 
om There fol ed hit 
tie burst o ersati 
Ther wit? : , 
hich melted int > tes 
Blue Cape weet ent to 
er room tor mot out 
tle that the long d out 
ing demanded M reg 
ill voluble, foll ‘ 
Blue Cape, wit! ong lool 
Mary Gowd, we ) to 
confer with the port yut 
i pockets gar tilted. « 1 
narro i, stood One el 
i the cente yf e gre 
gaud lover rh with a 
decisive little hunch of 
houlder ne Cat t K to 





be just the thing to take a touring car and drive to Tivoli, 
and have a bite of lunch there 

““And come back in time to see the Colosseum by moo 
light!”’ put in Tweetie ecstaticall 

“Oh, yes!” said Mary Gowd 

Pa Gregg looked at his watcl 

“Well, I'll be running along,” he said. Then, in answer 
to something in Mary Gowd's eyes “I’m not going to 
Tivoli, you see. I met a man from Chicago here at the 
hotel. He and I are going to chin a while this morning 
And Mrs. Gregg and his wife are going on a shopping spree 
Say, ma, if you need any more money speak up now 
because I’m 

Mary Gowd caught his coat sleeve 

“One moment!” 

Her voice was very low. ‘‘ You mean—you mean Miss 
Eleanora will go to Tivoli and to the Colosseum alone 
with— with Signor Caldini?”’ 

Henry Gregg smiled indulgently 

“The young folks always run round alone at home 





We've got our own car at home in Batavia, but Tweetie’s 
beaus are always driving up for her in . 

Mary Gowd turned her head so that only Henry Gregg 
could hear what she said 

“Step aside for just one moment. I must talk to you.’ 

“Well, what? 

“Do as I say,” whispered Mary Gowd 

Something of her earnestness seemed t 
ing to Henry Gregg 


i re 





































































‘Just wait a minute, folk he ud tw t n 


three, and joined Mary Gowd 





ere M y (;owd it 


Did you say you've been 


Ww 


Mary Gowd. 


Henry D. Gregg took hi 









cigar from his mouth and 
garded it thoughtfully 
Well, that’s quite a spell 
Must like it here.” Mary 
Crowd iid notl v (ar 
Ll’ : ibout it—that 
l is a place t é I 1d 
to mother | tL nignt Litth 
old Batavia’s good enough for 
Henr dD.” Of rae t i 
grand education, traveling, espe ially for ‘T eet Fur 
I always thought the fruit in Italy was regular hothouse 
stuff—thought the streets would just be lined th tree 
all hung with big, luscious orange But, Lord! Here 
are at the best hotel in Rome, and the fruit 1 vorse tha 
the stuff the pushcart men at home feed to their fami 
little wizened bananas and orange st : 1 here 
in Rome for Tweetie I can’t stay long 1 il 4 
from business to bring ‘em over; but I'd like Tweeti« 
stay in Italy until she learns the lingo ye. too 
Tweetie does; and she and ma think the ‘ 
cultivated over here. They'll stay here quit whe, 4 
gue 
I'he you will not be here with ther ‘ M 
Gowd 
Me No.” 
They sat silent for a moment 
I suppose you're crazy about Rome,’ 1H Gregg 
again. “There's a lot of culture | 
that and 
7 ite Rome!"’ said Mary Ge 
Gregg stared at her in be lerrm 
1 why in Sam Hill don't f i I 
“I’m thirty-seven years old Phat t 
And I look older. Oh, yes, I de r} 
There are too many wome n Eng ire ‘ 
half-starving shabby genteel l earn enoug! 
here that 1 I call it hi : Yo a l ‘ 






Concluded on Page 26 
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HE series ended Tuesday, but I had stayed in Phila- 
extra day on the chance of there being 
stuff worth sending. Nothing had 
filed some stuff about what the Ath- 
were going to do with their dough, and 
then caught the eight o’clock train for Chicago. 

Having passed up supper in order to get my story away 
and grab the train, | went to the buffet car right after I'd 
planted my grips. I sat down at one of the tables and 
ordered a sandwich. Four salesmen were playing rhum 
at the other table and all the chairs in the car were occu- 


delphia ar 
some follow-up 
broken loose; so | 


letics 


and Giants 


pied; so it didn’t surprise me when somebody flopped 
down in the seat opposite me. 

I looked up from my paper and with a little thrill recog- 
nized my companion. Now I've been experting round the 
country with ballplayers so much that it doesn’t usually 
excite face to face, even if 
he’s a star. I can talk with Tyrus without 
getting all fussed up. But this particular 
player had jumped from obscurity to fame so 

iddenly and had played such an important 
though brief part in the recent argument be- 
tween the Macksand McGrawsthatI couldn't 
help being a little awed by his proximity. 

It was none other than Grimes, the utility 
outfielder Connie had been forced to use in 
the last game because of the injury to Joyce 
miraculous catch in the 
eleventh inning had robbed Parker of a home 
run and the Giants of victory, and whose own 
homer had given the Athletics 
another World’s Championship. 

I had met Grimes one day during the spring 
he was with the Cubs, but I knew he wouldn't 
A ballplayer never recalls a 
reporter's face on less than six introductions 
or: his name on less than twenty. However, 
| resolved to spe ak to him, and had just mus 
tered sufficient courage to open a conversa 
tion when he saved me the trouble. 

“Whose picture have they got 
he asked, pointing to my paper 

“Speed Parker's,” 1 replied. 

‘What do they say about 


(;rimes, 


me to meet one 


Grimes, whose 


a fluky one 


re member me. 


there 


him?” asked 


“T'll read it to you,” I said: 


“Speed Parker, McGraw’s great third base- 

man, is ill in a local hospital with nervous 

ration, the result of the strain of the 

W orld’s Series, in which he played such a stel- 
Parker is in such a dangerous condition that no 
one is allowed to see him. Members of the New York team 
ind fans from Gotham called at the hospital today, but 
re unable to gain admittance to his ward. Philadel- 
he will recover speedily and will suffer no 
permanent ill effects from his sickness, for he won their 
admiration by his work in the series, though he was on a 
rival team lucky catch by Grimes, the Athletics’ substi- 
tute outfielder, was all that prevented Parker from winning 
the title for New York. According to Manager Mack, of the 
champions, the series would have been over in four games 
but for Parker’s wonderful exhibition of nerve and - 

“That'll be a plenty,” Grimes interrupted. “And that’s 
just you expect from one o’ them dough- 
If all the baseball writers was where they 
belonged they'd have to build an annex to Matteawan.” 

I kept my temper with very little effort—it takes more 
thar peevish ballplayer’s remarks to insult one of our 
fraternity; but I didn’t exactly understand his peeve. 

Doesn't Parker deserve the bouquet?” I asked. 

‘Oh, him all they want to,” said 
Grimes; “but when they call that catch lucky and don’t 
mention the fact that Parker is the luckiest guy in the 
world wrong with "em. Did you see 


lar rdie. 


phians hope 


what might 


headed reporters. 


they can boost 


somethin’ must be 


the serious?” 
No,” 
f his grouch 
“Well,” he ‘you sure missed somethin’. They 
never was a serious like it before and they won't never be 
It went the full seven games and every game 
They was one big innin’ every day and 
Parker was the big Just as Connie says, the 
Ath-a-letics would of cieaned ‘em in four games but for 
but it wasn't because he’s a great ballplayer—it 
he was born with a knife, fork and spoon in 
and a rabbit's foot hung round his neck. 
‘You may not know it, but I'm Grimes, the guy that 
catch. I’m the guy that won the serious 
a home-run hit; and I’m here to tell you that 
if I'd had one-tenth o’ Parker's luck they'd of heard about 
They say my homer was lucky. 
but, believe me, it was time things broke 
kin’ for him all his life.” 


lied glibly, hoping to draw from him the cause 


said 


ne again 
was a bear 


cheese in it. 


Parker 

HecAUsE 
his mouth 
made the lucky 


with a hit 


me long before yesterday. 
Maybe it was; 
rhey been brea 


ior me. 
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By RING W. LARDNER 


FLLELUV 


I Sent Her a Kind 
o’ Sassy Letter 
Sayin’ I Guessed 
it Was Up to Me 
to Name the Day 


“Well,” I said, “his luck must have gone back on him 
if he’s in a hospital with nervous prostration.” 

“Nervous prostration nothin’,” said Grimes. “ He’s in 
a hospital because his face is all out o’ shape and he’s 
ashamed to appear on the street. I don't usually do so 
much talkin’ and I’m ravin’ a little to-night because I’ve 
had a couple o’ drinks; but x 

“Have another,” said I, ringing for the waiter, “and 
talk some more.” 

“I made two hits yesterday,”’ Grimes went on, “but the 
crowd only seen one. I busted up the game and the 
serious with the one they seen. The one they didn’t see 
was the one I busted up a guy’s map with—and Speed 
Parker was the guy. That’s why he’s in a hospital. He 
may be able to play ball next year; but I'll bet my share o’ 
the dough that McGraw won't reco’nize him when he 
shows up at Marlin in the spring.” 

“When did this come off?" I asked. “And why?” 

“Tt come off outside the clubhouse after yesterday's 
battle,” he said; “and I hit him because he called me a 
name-—a name I won't stand for from him.” 

“What did he call you?” I queried, expecting to hear 
one of the delicate epithets usually applied by conquered 
to conqueror on the diamond. 

““*Horseshoes!’’’ was Grimes’ amazing reply. 

“But, good Lord!” I remonstrated, “I’ve heard of ball- 
players calling each other that, and Lucky Stiff, and Four- 
leaf Clover, ever since I was a foot high, and I never knew 
them to start fights about it.” 

“Well,” said Grimes, “I might as well give you all the 
dope; and then if you don’t think I was justified I'll pay 
your fare from here to wherever you’re goin’. I don’t 
want you to think I’m kickin’ about trifles—or that I’m 
kickin’ at all, for that matter. I just want to prove to you 
that he didn’t have no license to pull that Horseshoes stuff 
on me and that I only give him what was comin’ to him.” 

“Go ahead and shoot,” said I. 

“Give us some more o’ the same,” said Grimes to the 
passing waiter. And then he told me about it. 


Maybe you've heard that me and Speed Parker was 
raised in the same town— Ishpeming, Michigan. We wes 


STRATE DO Br F. R. 


GRUGER 


kids together, and though he done all the devilment I got 
all the lickin’s. When we was about twelve years old Speed 
throwed a rotten egg at the teacher and I| got expelled. 
That made me sick o’ schools and I wouldn't never go to 
one again, though my ol’ man beat me up and the truant 
officers threatened to have me hung. 

Well, while Speed was learnin’ what was the principal 
products o’ New Hampshire and Texas I was workin’ 
round the freighthouse and drivin’ a dray. 

We'd both been playin’ ball all our lives; and when the 
town organized a semi-pro club we got jobs with it. We 
was to draw two bucks apiece for each game and they 
played every Sunday. We played four games before we 
got our first pay. They was a hole in my pants pocket as 
big as home plate, but I forgot about it and put the dough 
in there. It wasn’t there when I got home. Speed didn’t 

have no hole in his pocket—you can bet or 
that! Afterward the club hired a good out 
fielder and I wascanned. They was huntin’ 
for another third baseman too; but, o’ course, 
they didn’t find none and Speed held his job. 
The next year they started the Northern 
Peninsula League. We landed with the home 
team. The league opened in May and 
blowed up the third week in June. They 
paid off all the outsiders first and then had 
just money enough left to settle with one of 
us two Ishpeming guys. The night they done 
the payin’ I was out to my uncle’s farm, so 
they settled with Speed and told me I'd have 
to wait for mine. I'm still waitin’! 
Gene Higgins, who was manager o’ the 
Sattle Creek Club, lived in Houghton, and 
that winter we goes over and strikes him for 
a job. He give it to us and we busted in 
together two years ago last spring. 
I had a good year down there. I hit over 
.300 and stole all the bases in sight. Speed 
got along good too, and they was several big 
league scouts lookin’ us over. The Chicago 
Cubs bought Speed outright and four clubs 
put in a draft forme. Three of ’em 
land and the New York Giants and the 
Joston Nationals——needed outfielders bad, 
and it would of been a pipe for me to of made 
good with any of ’em. But who do you think 
got me? The same Chicago Cubs; and the 
only outfielders they had at that time was 
Schulte and Leach and Good and Williams 

“Bir epee and Stewart, and one or two others. 

Well, I didn’t figure 1 was any worse off than Speed. 
The Cubs had Zimmerman at third base and it didn't look 
like they was any danger of a busher beatin’ him out; but 
Zimmerman goes and breaks his leg the second day o’ the 
season—that’s a year ago last April 
right in as a regular. Do you think anything like that 
could happen to Schulte or Leach, or any o’ them out- 
fielders? No, sir! I wore out my uniform slidin’ up and 
down the bench and wonderin’ whether they'd ship me to 
Fort Worth or Siberia. 

Now I want to tell you about the miserable luck Speed 
had right off the reel. We was playin’ at St. Louis. They 
had a one-run lead in the eighth, when their pitcher walked 
Speed with one out. Saier hits a high fly to center and 
Parker starts with the crack o’ the bat Both coachers was 
yellin’ at him to go back, but he thought they was two out 
and he was clear round to third base when 
And Oakes muffs it! O’ course he 
game was tied up. 

Parker come in to the bench 
wonderful. 

“Did you think they was two out?” 

“No,” says Speed, blushin’. 

“Then what did you run for?” says Hank. 

“T had a hunch he was goin’ to drop the ball,” 
Speed; and Hank pretty near falls off the bench. 

The next day he come up with one out and the sacks full, 
and the score tied in the sixth. He smashes one on the 
ground straight at Hauser and it looked like a cinch double 
play; but just as Hauser was goin’ to grab it the ball hit 
a rough spot and hopped a mile over his head. It got 
between Oakes and Magee and went clear to the fence. 
Three guys scored and Speed pulled upatthird. The papers 
come out and said the game was won by a three-bagger 
from the bat o’ Parker, the Cubs’ sensational kid third 
baseman. 

We go home to Chi and are havin’ a hot battle with 
Pittsburgh. This time Speed’s turn come when they was 
two on and two out, and Pittsburgh a run to the good—I 
think it was the eighth innin’. Cooper gives him a fast one 
and he hits it straight up in the air. 
started goin’, but it looked hopeless because they wasn't no 


Cleve 


GER 


— 


and Speed jumps 


the ball come 


down. scored and the 


like he’d did something 


ast Hank. 


says 


Gosh! 


O’ course the runners 





or high sky to bo 
hoth goes alter the 

the catch Gibson bur 
lworut cored and 


he do but 





on’s peg pretty near 


W 


hen Speed « 
if 


Carlo.” 


“What for?” says Speec 


“You're so dam’ luc] 


“So is Ty Cobb,’ 


himseil : 


First trip to Cincy 


g boys. They TOOK US OU 


0 Clo I said eat 

ed. Speed said I 
DOY I went back alone 
and put a fifty-dollar 


no sleep But th 


» as thougl 





nin they waiked 
ase 


ver there three or I 


last time he throwed, Hobby hi 
seen it and told Speed to holk 
no attention. He started | 
tried to tag him, but 


rolled about a yard av 


bach but, instead o’ that 

picked up the ball ar 

made a square muff. 
Parker slides into 
nrows Out his chest 

W he the ball’s throwed 
bou tt 1O0t al 

gns ior a pitch-out 

He was caught flatfooted 
aecent throw t 

Latonia. Spee sce 

hearty congratulatio 

he thought the Va 


ip clean. The crow 


Marsans run toward the 
peg to first would be 


Cineyv bench begur 


He was Way past t 


Archer. The bonehea 





to first base, thint 

( bevevin his 
mes tearir te 
1 over d tags 

the Cu , Who Was 
r ish t nis unil- 





‘*You’re out!” 
says Klem. “You 
never touched the 


plate. 


I guess Marsans 


nowed the umps 





was right because he 
lake much ol 
a holler. But Speed 
ire got a pannin’ 
Lhe ciubnouse. 
*“*] suppose you 
b owed Ne was goin’ 
to miss the plate!” 
ivs Hank sarcastic 


as he could. 





ybody on the 
roasted him, 
but it didn’t do no 
good 

Well, you know 


a happened to 


one game with the 
Cut one alternoon 
when Leach was sick. 
We was playin’ the 
Bosto bunch and 
Tyler was workin’ 
againstus. lal ways 
had trouble with 
lefthanders and this 


as one ol his good 


days. I couldn't see 


what he throwed uy 
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is Mowrey was s¢ 


d they both fall down. 


omes 


he bench Hank says: 


I was you I'd quit 





ve to go back to the hotel or we'd get 





and Hank caught me comin’ 





reed stayed out all 
I says to my self: 


nere and tries to play bal 





long and Hank ne 


Wait till he gets out 


he next afternoon 


h nobody down, and he took a 


ad ple nty o time to get 





he greatest play ever. 





i pegs down to second to nip him. 


would of been with 











nd started for the exits, 

















there. I got one foul durin’ the afternoon's entertainme 
and the wind was blowin’ a hundred-mile gale, so that the 
best outfielder in the world couldn't judge a fly ball. That 
Boston bunch must of hit fifty of "em and they all come to 
my field. 

If I caught any I've forgot about it. Couple o’ days after 
that I got notice o’ my release to Indianapolis. 

Parker kept right on all season doin’ the lamedest 
things you ever heard of and gettin’ by with ‘em. One 
the boys told me about it later. If they was playin’ a 
double-header in St. Louis, with the thermometer at 1 ) 
degrees, he'd get put out the umps in the ‘ 
the first game If he starts t teal Lhe t l the 
pitch or somebody'd muff the throw. If he hit a poy 
the d get in somebody’s eyes. If he took a swell third 
strike with the bases full the umps would call it a ball. 


If he cut first base by twenty feet the umps would be 


readin’ the mornin’ paper. 








, 

Zimmerman’s leg mended, so that he was all right by 
June; and then Saier got sick and they tried Speed at 
base. He'd never saw the bag before; but things kept or 
bre ’ for him and he played it like a house-afirs The 
Cubs copped the pennant and Speed got in o he r 
dough, besides play in’ a whale ofa game through t he whole 


serious. 
Speed and me both went back to Ishpeming to spend the 


winter—though the Lord knows it ain’t no winter resort. 


Our homes was there: and besides, in my case, they was a 
certain girl livin’ in the old burg. 
Parker, o' course, was the hero and the swell guy when 


we got home. He'd been in the World's Serious and had 


plenty o’ dough in his kick. I come home with nothin’ but 





my suitcase and a hard-luck story, which I kept to myself. 
I hadn't even went good enough in Indianapolis to be sure 
of a job there again. 

That fall last fall an ul cle o’ Speed’s died over in the 
Soo and left him ten thousand bucks. I had an uncle down 
in the Lower Peninsula who was worth five times that 
much—but he had good health 


This girl I spoke about was the prettiest thing I ever 


see. I’d went with her in the old days, an 





back I found she was still strong for me. 
great deal o’ variety in Ishpeming for a girl to pick from. 
Her and I went to the dance every Saturday night and to 
church Sur day nights. I called on her Wedne« sday eve 


nin’s, besides takin’ her to all the shows that come alo g 





rotten as the most o’ them was. 

I never knowed Speed was makin’ a play for this doll till 
along last Feb’uary. The minute I seen what was up I got 
busy. I took her out sle igt -ridin’ and kept her out in the 
cold till she’d promised to marry me. We set the date for 
this fall—I figured I’d know better where I was at by that 
time. 

Well, we didn’t make no secret o’ bein’ engaged; down 
in the poolroom one night Speed come up and congratu 
lated me. He says: 

“You got a swell girl, Dick! I wouldn’t mind bein’ ir 
your place. You're mighty lucky to cop her out—you old 
Horseshoes, you!” 





“Shut Up, You Stifft If You Wasn't So Lucky You'd Be Sweepin’ the 
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* about my first experience with Johnson 
i't never tell me he throws them balls 
He's got a gun concealed about his person 
em up there. I was leadin’ off in Murphy’s 
ce and the game was a little delayed in startin’, because 
big guy warm up and wasn’t in no hurry to 
o that plate. Before I left the bench Connie says: 
Don't try to take no healthy swing. Just meet ’em and 


ng better.” 


shoots 


watched the 


ust meet the first one he throwed; but 

< out my bat Henry was throwin’ the pill back 

Then I thought: Maybe if I start swingin’ 

second one I'll hit the third one. So I let the 

‘ come over and the umps guessed it was another 
though I'll bet a thousand bucks he couldn’t see it 

1 I could 
While Jot Te) 


arted to sw 


trike 
o more 
was still windin’ up to pitch again I 
nid the big cuss crosses me with a slow 
e. I lunged at it twice and missed it both times, and the 
wallop throwed me clean back to the bench. 
was all laughin’ at me and I laughed too, 

that much of it was over. 
hit off him in the second innin’ and 


“and he lets up when 


p my mind right there that if I was goin’ to be 
league next year I’d go out and visit Johnson this 
ter and get acquainted. 
ay was over that I was hittin’ in the 
e, because the fellers down near the tail-end 
’ order only had to face him three times. He 
me on three pitched balls again in the third, and 
come up in the sixth he scared me to death by 
ear beanin’ me with the first one. 
careful!” says Henry. “He’s gettin’ pretty wild 
s liable to knock you away from your uniform.” 
never curve I ast. 
Henry. ‘Do you want to see his curve?” 
ys, knowin’ the hool 


vished before the d 


one? 
couldn't be no worse’n 


ve me three hooks in succession and I missed ‘em 
comf'table than when I was duckin’ 
In the ninth he hit my bat with a curve and 
the ground to McBride. He booted it, 

because I was so surprised at 
whiffed that I forgot to run! 


went along like that for the rest o’ the season, 


it more 


went on 


ved me out easy 


) Agal 1 
j 
! 


the best pitchers in the league and not 
ir Everything I tried went wrong, 
enough to know that if anything had 
games I wouldn't of been in there for 
and Strunk Murphy wasn’t 
bit; but they to take turns 
"t eare much how I went so long as I was 


derin' em 
was smart 
ade be nded on the 
and 


royce 


was glad 


) next year. 
the girl a couple o’ times askin’ her to set 
f but she hadn’t paid no 
was glad I was with the Ath-a 
she thought the yin’ to beat us. I 


or our weddin’; 
said she 
Giants was ¢g 
per ted from 
omethin’ was 
ecause notoven 
would pick the 
hat “Nervous Prostration 
Nothin’. 


Hospital Because 


He's ina 
fore the seri 
nt her His Face is 

sv letter All Out o’ Shape" 


* LO nearne the 
and askin’ whether 
»ber twentieth was 


erry 
t. I told her to 


Serious! 
Hi tell 

. 80 lo 

t there. 
irst gi 
ounds and 


a talkin’ 


ime was 
mn our gr 
(or le give us 
io 1 the clubhouse 
beforehand. 

this 


“the 


the shorter 
“riou is,”” he AAVS 
hetter for us. If it’s a 


long serious we're goin’ 


to have trouble, because McGraw’s got five pitchers he can 
work and we've got about three; so I want you boys to go 
at ’em from the jump and play ’em off their feet. Don’t 
take things easy, because it ain’t goin’ to be nosnap. Just 
because we've licked ‘em before ain’t no sign we'll do it 
this time.” 

Then he calls me to one side and ast me what I knowed 
about Parker. 

“You was with the Cubs when he was, wasn’t you?”’ he 
says. 

“Yes,” I says; “and he’s the luckiest stiff you ever 


seen! If he got stewed and fell in the gutter he’d catch a 


fish.” 

“T don’t like to hear a good ballplayer called lucky,” 
“He must have a lot of ability or McGraw 
wouldn’t use him regular. And he’s been hittin’ about 
.340 and played a bang-up game at third base. That can’t 
be all luck.” 

“Wait till you see him,” I says; “and if you don’t say 
he’s the luckiest guy in the world you can sell me to the 
Boston Bloomer Girls. He's so lucky,” I says, “that if 
they traded him to the St. Louis Browns they'd have the 
pennant cinched by the Fourth o’ July.” 

And I'll bet Connie was willin’ to agree with me before it 
was over. 

Well, the Chief worked against the Big Rube in that 
game. We beat 'em, but they give us a battle and it was 
Parker that made it close. We'd gone along nothin’ and 
nothin’ till the seventh, and then Rube walks Collins and 
Baker lifts one over that little old wall. You'd think by 
this time them New York pitchers would know better than 
to give that guy anything he can hit. 

In their part o’ the ninth the Chief still had ’em shut 
out and two down, and the crowd was goin’ home; but 
Doyle gets hit in the sleeve with a pitched ball and it’s 
Speed’s turn. He hits a foul pretty near straight up, but 
Schang misjudges it. Then he lifts another one and this 
time McInnes drops it. He’d ought to of been out twice. 
The Chief tries to make him hit at a bad one then, because 
he’d got him two strikes and nothin’. He hit at it all 
right— kissed it for three bases between Strunk and Joyce! 
And it was a wild pitch that he hit. Doyle scores, o’ course, 
and the bugs suddenly decide not to go home just yet. I 
fully expected to see him steal home and get away with it, 
but Murray cut into the first ball and lined out to Barry. 

Plank beat Matty two to one the next day in New York, 
and again Speed and his rabbit's foot give us an awful argu- 
ment. Matty wasn’t so good as usual and we really ought 
to of beat him bad. Two different times Strunk was on sec- 
ond waitin’ for any kind o’ wallop, and both times Barry 
cracked ‘em down the third-base line like a shot. Speed 
stopped the first one with his stomach and extricated the 
pill just in time to nail Barry at first base and retire the 
The next time he throwed his glove in front of his 
face in self-defense and the ball stu: in it. 

In the sixth innin’ Schang was on third base and Plank 
on first, and two down, and Murphy combed an awful one 
to Speed’s left. He didn’t have time to stoop over and he 

} The ball hit it and caromed in two 


says Connie. 


side. 


just stuck out his foot. 
hops right into Doyle’s hands on second base before Plank 
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got there. Then in the seventh Speed bunts one and Baker 


trips and falls goin’ after it or he’d of threw him out a mile. 
They was two gone; so Speed steals second, and, o’ course, 
Schang has to make a bad peg right at that time and lets 
him go to third. Then Collins boots one on Murray and 
they’ve got arun. But it didn’t do ’em no good, because 
Collins and Baker and McInnes come up in the ninth a 
walloped *em where Parker couldn’t reach ’em. 

Comin’ back to Philly on the train that night, I says to 
Connie: 

“What do you think o’ that Parker bird now?” 

“He’s lucky, all right,” says Connie smilin’; 
won't hold it against him if he don’t beat us with it.”’ 

“Tt -ain’t 
stuff yet.” 

The whole bunch was talkin’ about him and his luck, 
and sayin’ it was about time for things to break against 
him. I warned ’em that they wasn’t no chance—that it was 
permanent with him. 

Bush and Tesreau hooked up next day and neither o’ 
them had much stuff. Everybody was hittin’ and it looked 
like anybody’s game right up to the ninth. 
on every time he come up—the wind blowin’ his fly ball 
away from the outfielders and the infielders bootin’ when 
he hit ’em on the ground. 

When the ninth started was sever 
Connie and McGraw both had their whole pitchi 
warmin’ up. The crowd was wild, because the 
kinds of They wasn’t no danger of a 
leavin’ their seats before this game was over. 

Well, walked to start with and Connie’ 
about ready to give Bush the hook; but Doyle pops out 
tryin’ to bunt. Then Speed gets two strikes and two balls, 
and it looked to me like the next one was right over the 
heart; but Connolly calls it a ball and gives him another 
He whales the groove ball to the fence in left 
center and gets round to third on it, while Bescher scores. 
Right then Bush comes out and the Chief goes in. He 
whiffs Murray and has two strikes on Merkle when Speed 
makes a break for home—and, o’ t 
ball Schang dropped in the whol 

They had a two-run lead o 
cinch for them 


‘but we 


too late,” I says. “He ain’t pulled his real 


Speed had got 


the score apiec 
’ staf 
y'd been all 
action, ybody’s 


Bescher is 


chance. 


course, that was the 
' 
serious 


us then ar 


to hold it, be« 
weakenin’ McGraw 
But you know how quick that 


4use the minute 
showed a sign o’ was sure te 
Matty or the Rube. 
of ourn can 
McGraw 


bases. 


make a two-run lead look sick. 


Jeff had 


could get out o’ there we 
walki 
It was Eddie’s turn to wallop and if he didn’t d 
we had Baker comin’ up next. This time 
Baker the trouble and whanged one cle 
Everybody scored but him 


been necessary. 


Then Rube comes in and fills ’em up by 


Collir 
ir to the 
and he could of, 

In the clubhouse the boys naturally felt pretty good. 
We'd coppe d three in a row and it looked like we’: 
four straight, | 


vecause we had the Chief to se 
the followin’ 


day. 
‘Your friend 
“but it don’t look like he could stop us 


1 felt the 


] ; 


Parker is lucky,” the 


Same way 
and was consultin’ the 
timetables to see 
whether I could get a 
train out o’ New York 
for the West ext 
evenin’. But do you 
think Speed’s luck was 
ready to quit? Notyet! 
And it’s a wonder we 
didn’t all go nuts durin’ 
the next few days. If 
words could kill, Speed 
would of died a thou 
sandtimes. AndI wish 
he had! 

They wasn’t no 
record-breakin’ 





crowd 
out when we got tot! 
Polo Grounds. I guess 
the New York bugs was 
pretty well discouraged 
and the 
eight to five that we'd 
cop that battle and fin- 
ish it. The Chief was 
the only guy that 
warmed up for us and 
McGraw didn’t 
no choice but to 
Matty, with the whole 
thing dependin’ 

game. 


bettin’ was 


have 


use 


They went along like 
the two swell pit hers 
they was till Speed's 
i which in 


innin, this 


Continued on Page 44 
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ONNIPTIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


The State Where the Political Pressure is Always High 


IDALGO EDMOND COBLENTZ 

of course Cobbie is not a Hidalgo 

exactly, but I have for the moment 
forgotten the correct title for him—and 
Sefior Fenner Webb, in their daily conduct 
of the Call newspaper San Francisco, 
are wont to freckle the first page of that 
entertaining publication with bold, 
queries such as this, in general effect: 


Do You KNow 


That the prune crop in California this 
year is sixty-seven million pounds, worth 
twenty-seven million dollars? 


iY 


blac K 


The figures may not be correct as I have 
stated them, but the idea is expressed 
They desire to inform the Californians as to 
just what sort of a Golden State they live 
in; and they do it not alone with prunes, 
but with oranges and lemons and apricots, 
and all sorts of other things not 
that the Californian does not know or will 
not teil, on the slightest provocation, of the 
incomparable advantages of his imperial 
commonwealth, but that the Hidalgo and 
the Sefior strive to give concret« 
for the purpose 
ments and keeping the Californians down 
to facts when the y begin exalting. 

On the occasion of a recent visit to ( 
fornia I read these bold and bl: announce- 
ries of that fertile 
and noted that 


thing from hay 


, of course, 


instances 


of eliminating loose state- 


ali- 
ul 
ments of the material gl 
h interest 


region with mu 


they included almost every 
to Kumquat 


However, I was somewhat 
urprised that no striking preset 


tation Ww 
} 


as 


made, or had been, of the principal crop of 
the state 
I refer to politics. It seems to the casual | 
observer that this is most remarkable 
omission. If there is industry pursued | 





illfornia, that 


And when 


indus- 


more persistently in ¢ 


try has escaped my attentior 


the Hidalgo and the Sefior are cooking up 
their next batch of Do you knows? I ver 


they fix one after 


ture mildly to suggest that 
ner 


this man: 


Do You KNow 


That the California crop of politics is 
93,276,544 pecks, valued at $000,000,000.30? 


Everything is political in California 
cept the politics. The politics Is } 
but it is a great, an apropos, a self-sufficient 
and a wonderful They all work 
together out there—the climate, the soil, the people and 
the scenery. Why, after lying in comparative idleness for 
twenty or thirty centuries Mount Lassen began to erupt at 
the exact moment when Johnson, and Phelan, and Ralston, 
and Shortridge, and Heney, and Fredericks, and Rowell, 
and Knowland—and a few hundred others— began like- 
wise to erupt; thus showing the harmonious coérdination 
of the forces of Nature and the support 
such as one native son should extend to all others. 


ex- 


versonal; 


State. 


natural forces 


Where Politics is Taken Seriously 


HERE is always one handicap in writing about anything 

Californian: If you suit any person outside of California 
you suit no person within California; and, no matter what 
you write, you never, by any chance, present the case to the 
satisfaction of the Californian, wherever located. Indeed, 
when a Californian writes about himself or his state he 
rarely meets his own expectations and always fails to gratify 
his neighbors, who do not compre hend why he should be 
writing about himself when he might employ his time and 
talent in writing about them 

Thus when one touches, however lightly, on the politics 
of that commonwealth, 
the subjects of his touching are touchy, and that no state- 
ment which does not give each individual candidate and 
each party the better of it can meet with the approbation 
of that individual or that party; 
that does speak encouragingly of any phase of any move- 
ment be greeted with other than merited displeasure by 
those opposed. 

California politicians regard themselves highly, and 
each leader admits freely that if it, were not for him and his 
genius for organization the whole outfit would collapse. 





one knows before he begins that 


nor can any statement 


Everything is Political in California 





Except the Politics. The 
This is especially true in the southern portion of the state 
where the delightful climate induces intense and 
spective leadership, and a fine intolerance that cor 
all persons who things differently 
traitors to the state 

It is probably true that no person in this country take 
himself and his politics so seriously as the Cali 
itician, and that nowhere—even in Ohio, where they 
the double-cross in the ls 
crisscross to triple-cross, so highly exemplified. 
from a period when the railroad machine kindly 
continuously attended to all their politics for them, the ¢ 
ifornian has a new toy, and he is playing with it twenty 
four hours a day. And, as it is not only a new toy but also 
a new California toy, it is 
toy there is. Therefore the suggestion that mayhap it is 
not so new as it is Californian is greeted with the disap 
proval it merits, and the humble commentator begins hi 
task with full knowledge that, whatever the 
may be 
of the investigated to 
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Heney the eat-’em-alive exhorter. James Phelan the 
civics-and-culture sharp, and Chester Rowell a talented 
cook of comestibles as well as a talented concocter of 
elocutionary combustibles John W Fredericks is the 


man unafraid of dynamiters, and Joe Knowland the pru 
dent friend of the people. Ralston pleads for a sane return 
to the old principles; and practically all of them, including 
the scores and scores of other candidates who have petitions 
prepared, side-step the prohibition questior 
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foster such Johnsonian ambitions as might be; and in 
furtherance of this admirable and self-sacrificing program 
it was the sincere desire of Heney to know which office 
Mr. Johnson desired. If Johnson decided to run for sen- 
tor then Mr would run for governor; but if 
le on determined to run for governor then Heney 
the race for senator. All Heney yearned to 
sire of Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. Johnson’s turn for pause. He did not 
candidate, Eschelman, could defeat Heney in the 
primaries for governor, and he had no intention of allowing 
Heney the chance of gaining control of the state organiza- 
tion. Hence he announced officially that there appeared 
to be a misapprehension; that he would run for governor, 
and that would run for lieutenant-governor, 
leaving the senatorial fight open to Mr. Heney — provided, 
of course, no other Progressive candidate appeared. 

iddly enough, it was not long before another Progres- 
ive candidate for the senatorship did appear, and that 
none other than Mr. Chester H. Rowell, an 
and, to all intents and purposes, Mr. Rowell 
candidate favored by Johnson. There was nothing 
It was held 
to be a fight between two good men—and may the better 
but privately it was held, and is, that Rowell is 
the Johnson candidate, or, rather, the candidate favored by 
Such denials as there may be 
of this remark will come from the Johnsonites 

As it stands, it looks as though Rowell is the organiza- 
tion candidate— net machine, but organization; and Heney 
is the erusuder candidate. This impression was strength- 
ened not long ago by an editorial article in the San Fran- 
ciseo Bulletin, ardent in its championing of Heney. This 
article The Crisis of Roosevelt's 
It said, among other things: 
“will have to decide, and 
have the power to decide, whether the existing 
Progressive organization shall degenerate, like the older 
parties, into a machine for putting politicians into office, or 
whether it shall rernain a movement to carry out certain 
principles, relinquishing immediate hope of victory if 


has to be tainted with compromise.” 
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ould make 
know was the de 
Then it was 


think his 
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candidate was 
able editor 
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publie about this favoring business, of course. 


one 


win; 


the Johnsor organization. 


editorial was headed: 
Career 


“He” 


he will 


meaning the Colonel 


victory now 


vig 


IKE a suckling to the warmth of the mother, the town- 
ship of Newton nestled pat against the flank of the 
4 city and drew from her through the arteries of electric 
trains and interurbans, elevated roads and motor cars. 
Such clots coagulate round the city 
n the Ferndales and Glen 
Yorkvilles and Newtons; and 
from them have sprung, full-grown, 
the joke paper and the electric lawn 
five-hundred-dollars- 


form ol 


coves, 


mower and the 
down bungalow. 

The instinct to return to Nature 
music that slum- 
bers in harpstrings, but the return to 
Nature 
modation is fraught with chance. 

Nature 
men 


bosom of 


lies deep in men like 


via the five-forty-six accom- 


annot abide the haunts of 
she faints on the asphaltic 
but to abide the 
haunts of Nature men’s hearts bleed. 


the city; 


Behind that asphaltic bosom and be- 
hind faves too tired to smile, hearts 
bud and leaf when millinery and open 
Be- 
hind that asphaitic bosom the murmur 
yrook is 
derground stream; 


treet cars announce the spring. 
uf the like an insidious un 


and when for a 
moment it gushes to the surface men 
hundred dollars 


return 


down 
for a 


pay the five 
nd inciose postage 
»wer-seed catalogue 


lhe commuter lives with his head in 


the rarefied atmosphere of his thirty- 

th-story office, his heart in the five- 
indred-dollars-down plot of improved 
the time-table. 
For longer than its most unprogressive inhabitant dared 
Newton lay comfortable enough 
until one year the interurban reached out 
teel arms and scooped her unto the bosom of the city. Over- 
ight, as it were, the inoculation was complete. Bungalows 


one-story, 


' , 
ati, and one eye on 


‘ 


hope, the township of 


without the pale, 


vine-grown real-estate offices sprang up on 
light-brown tracts of improved property; traffic sold 

ny tne 
The New Banner Store, stirred by the heavy three-trolley 
interurban cars and the new proximity of the city, swung 
a three-color electric sign across the sidewalk and instituted 


} | 
WOOK 


& GOOD 


This editorial article was three columns wide, in large 
type; and it said in another place: 

“The gravest dangers of the Progressive Party are from 
within, not from without; and the gravest danger of all is 
typified by George W. Perkins. . . . Perkins is the apostle 
of the United States Steel Corporation and the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. He is furnishing money to 
the organization in return for a controlling voice in its 
politics and would like to remain on friendly terms with 
Colonel Roosevelt; but if he continues with the party it 
will cease to be a Progressive Party, and if Colonel 
Roosevelt runs on a platform satisfactory to Perkins he 
will cease to be a Progressive.” 

I am not informed as to the present status of Perkins 
with Governor Johnson, but Johnson ran on a platform 
satisfactory to Perkins two years ago; and when the 
Colonel returned from Spain he issued an indorsement of 
Perkins which appears to settle that opulent gentleman’s 
position in the Progressive Party, so far as Roosevelt is 
concerned. As that statement read, the Colonel and 
Perkins remain in or go out together. 

Inasmuch as the Bulletin is Heney’s principal newspaper 
supporter, that would appear to separate the Johnson 
wing and the Heney wing—on the senatorship—rather 
widely; but perhaps not. The politicians in California say 
that Governor Johnson himself has a particularly ardent 
desire to have the Colonel mix in his affairs, for the reason 
that the Governor has an idea that in the course of events, 
inasmuch as he so gallantly carried the flag in 1912, ina 
secondary position, there might arise a situation in a future 
campaign—in 1916, say—when they would give him the 
first flag to carry. And he has a firm conviction that as a 
first-flag carrier he would make a great hit, especially if he 
is reélected governor this year. 

The story goes that Governor Johnson, though wishing 
the Colonel no harm, was much interested in the details of 
the lameness of the Colonel’s lame larynx, and the conse- 
quent loss of the Colonel’s appearance on the nation-wide 
stump. However, that may be merely gossip. 

The main and interesting fact is that the Progressives in 
California, where they have been teamworkers heretofore, 
now have two candidates for senator; and the designation 
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“See, Children; Just as Soon as I Say a Word Mad Like a Wet Hen He Gets"’ 


a trading-stamp system; but, in spite of the three-color 
electric sign and double the advertising space in the Newton 
Weekly Gazette, Julius Binswanger felt the suction of 
the city drawing at his strength, and at the close of the 
second summer took an inventory and frowned at what he 
saw there. 

The frown remained an indelible furrow 
eyes, 


between his 
Mrs. Binswanger observed it across the family 
table one Saturday and paused in the epic rite of ladling 
soup out of a tureen, a slight pucker on her large, soft- 
fleshed face 


August 15,1914 


of these two candidates as the machine candidate and the 
crusader candidate may not be so far amiss. So far, the 
contest is reasonably harmonious between these two in a 
public sense; but you never can tell—you never can tell! 

Johnson will be renominated by the Progressives; he 
has no opposition. The primaries are to be held on August 
twenty-fifth; but Johnson is already campaigning, and he 
is one of the most effective campaigners in this country. 
His fight will come in the general election, when he will be 
opposed by a Democrat and a Republican 

There are five or six Democrats making campaigns for 
the Democratic nomination, but none of them is of more 
than local importance. There is a rather acute political 
opinion that Johnson will get considerable. Democratic 
support. He went after President Wilson in his well-known 
vitriolic style—Johnson is always vitriolic, you under- 
stand—in one speech; but some of his friends are alleged 
to have advised him to refrain. 

The man he will be compelled to beat will be the regular 
Republican nominee, and there are two men importantly 
in that race— William C. Ralston, formerly a state senator, 
and United States Subtreasurer for San Francisco for some 
years; John W. Fredericks, of Los Angeles, who 
prosecuted the dynamiters and convicted them. Ralston 
is an old-line Republican, of a family long identified with 
San Francisco and California affairs, and is not only a 
good politician but an able and engaging man. 

One of the features of this campaign is a constitutional 
amendment providing for state-wide prohibition. This is a 
dangerous issue, for the wine and affiliated industries of 
California represent several hundred million dollars of 
investment and the women of California will vote. Most 
of the candidates have side-stepped this issue, but Ralston 
is against it. Fredericks is a popular man and a good law- 
yer, and it is expected that either he or Ralston will be 
nominated. 

With Johnson running, the gubernatorial situation is 
the important one, not only because Johnson is running 
but because of its direct bearing on the senatorial fight. 
Heney is as widely known in a national sense as Johnson 
probably more widely known, for Heney was active in 
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PROVIDER 


“Honest, Julius, when you come home from the store 
nights, right away I get the blues!” 

Mr. Binswanger glanced up from his soup and regarded 
his wife. Late sunshine percolated into the dining room 

through a vine that clambered up the 
screen door and flecked a design like 
coarse lace across his inquiring features 

“Right away you get what, Becky?” 

“Right away I get the blues 
long face you’ve had for so long I 
can’t remember.” 

“Ya, ya, Becky; something you got 
to have to talk about! A long face 
she puts on me yet, children.” 

“Ain't Lright, Poil? Ain't I, Izzy? 
Ask your own children!” 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger shrugged 
his custom-made shoulders until the 
padding bulged like the 
heavyweight champion and 
backward the 
pompadour. 

“Ma, I keep my 
Every time I open it 1 put my 
in it.” 

Mr. Binswanger waggled 
matic forefinger. 

“A dude like you, with a red-and 
white shirt like I 


stock, ain't 


nuscles of a 
tossed 
mane of his black 


mouth closed 


foot 


a rneu 


wouldn't Keep i 
*,ma; youstarted something!’ 
“Sh-h-h, Julius! For your own chil 
dren I’m ashamed! Once a week Izzy 
comes out to supper, and like a funera 
it is! For your own children to be 
afraid to open their mouths ain't not! 
ing to be proud of. Right now your own daughter is afraid 
to begin to tell you something 
pened. Ain’t it, Poil?” 

Miss Pearl Binswanger tugged a dainty bite out of a slice 
of bread and showed the white of her teeth against the clear 
gold-olive of her skin. The same scarf of sunshine fell 
across her shoulders and lay warm on her little bosom and 
across her head, which was small and dark as La Gioconda’s. 

“T ain’t saying nothing, am I, mamma? The minute 
I try to talk to papa about— about moving to the city or 
anything, he gets excited like the store was on fire.”’ 
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ony said to Pearlie and ma when they asked me 
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“See, children! Yousay hecan’t never refuse me nothi 








Listen how he won't let me get in a word crossways befor 
he snaps me off! If we sublet, Julius, we 

“Sublet we don’t, neither! I should ride fort 
minutes into the city after my hard day’s work, when away 
from the city forty-five minutes every one els« rid 
My house is my house; my yard is my yard. I don’t go 
no ideas like my high-toned son and daughter for a hote 
where to stretch your feet you got to pay for the space 

“Listen to your papa, children! Even before I got n 
mouth open good t back to a wile that! r 
him through ten y f bronchitis! All he tl I") 
good enough for is to make poultices and rub on |! che 
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“Here, Billy! Here, Kitty! Kitty! See, Becky; eve 


the cat won't come, so fussy with me you are 

‘Ain't I asked you often enough, Julius, not to fes 
the carpet a piece of meat to the cat? Sh-h, Billy! S 
All that I’m good enough for is to clean uy How he ta 
to his wife yet! F 

Miss Binswanger caught her breath on the crest of 
and pushed her untouched plate toward the center of tl 
table; tears swam in a heavy film acro her eye 
thickened her gaze and voice 

“This ain’t nm hole for y ‘ 

** All I wish i yu s! ild never live ir ‘ 

“T ain't got not! here, papa, but to 
or the porcl t er T ight A Tr ’ ’ ’ ’ \W 
Izzy comes out o ea et ‘ 
re tu ‘ ind ISN¢ ' | 


‘ 1 " 
t 4 re ire ‘ i 
wife eat eca , 
‘ ty! Fo er eve ght whe | come ‘ 
m the I get served to me ‘ 
uw v0 e! lone A ik ’ 
‘ ut : t ise i give i } 
kre ‘ ' lx 
eeze for it 
Mrs. Binswanger threw her a , 
wide ge e ol heiple ‘ 
See. childre , 20 I ; 
1 like et be e ge } 
me : ; 
Mad yet I ge 
ense Loo good the th ¢ \ i 
toid you I ¥ we spo em! 
Lyx t holler so, pa! 
Don't tell me wi »do! ¥ 
pretty-! litand your! i Ke 
d I stay home where I be ‘ 
} Ise 
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iin’t a young lady, stay out here when he was 
ough to get hisself a job in the city?” 

rt should leave his old father like that!”’ 

‘Wasn't you always kickin’ to me, pa, that there 

‘ future in the business after the traction 


at a boy 


wasnt a 
came—wasn’t you?’ 
“No more arguments you get with me!” 
‘What cl Julius, I ask you, has a goil like Poil 
got out here in Newton? To sit on the front porch 
with Meena Schlossman don’t get her no- 
to go to the moving pictures with Eddie 
can't make salt for hisself, ain’t 
» for a goil that hopes to do well for herself. If 
looks out of the corner of her eye Mike 
» fits right away you take!” 
's what we need yet!” 
when I mention it, look at him, Poil, 
1 he géts! But should she sit and sit?” 
Ach, suct Plenty girls out- 
de the city gets better husbands as in it. Na, na, ~ 


’ 


lance, 


ne, what 


at 


talk makes me sick! 
, 7 : 9 
mamma! Did you find me in the city? 
stop foolin’. When I got you fora 
trouble | found for myself.” 


Ach, Julius, 


sband enoug 
business, like it goes down every day, 

in’t got the right to make a move.” 
the poor mouth again! 


© talk about things! 


Just so soon as we 
‘ A man that can afford 
only last March to take out a new five-thousand-dollar 
life-insurance policy os 


Sh-h-h, Bec} 


pe 


why shouldn't your children know it. Yes; 
s in my little green box, along with my cameo 
and gold watch chain, I got it put away. 
A new life-insurance policy, children, on light blue 
th a red seal, I put away only last week. 
had any insurance before 
he can afford it.” 
not because I could afford it I took it, Becky; 
ih business low, I squeeze myself a little to look 


paper, v 


When a mi 
it out 


“Not 


in that never 


takes $0 @asy 


ince we got the new store you got so tight. Now 
let it go so easy. A two-story 
with plate-glass fronts now, and always a long face!” 
ce! You should be worried like I with big 
big stock and little business! Why do you 
think I take out a policy so late at such a terrible premium? 
Why? Sowhen I'm gone you got something besides debts!” 
“ Just poor mouth you 
the second story.” 
ky, one thing that you and the children 
1 found a way to get it for you? I ask 


more, you don't 


« Denses 
eX pe 


such a had, Julius, when we 
wanted on 


‘Il ask you, Be 


but a woman that was always economical like me 
‘t need to refuse. Never for myself I asked for 


a, don’t begin that on the one night a 
“So economical all my life I been, till Izzy was ashamed 
to school in ‘em I made him pants out of yours. You 
a good husband, but | been just so good a wife 
you forget it!” 

‘Na, na, ady; don’t get excited again. But right 
here at my own table, even though I hate you should have 
know it, Becky, in front of your children I say it: I—I'm 

Even on this house I'm x4 
“(On the old store you was mortgaged too. 
man has got 
ways say th 


and 


old | 


| mortgaged up! 
In a business 

Didn't you 
Business is business.” 


to raise money on his assets. 
a) at yourself? 
“But [ ain't got the business no more, Becky. | 
id nothing 
hats. 


I ain't 
hut but next week I close out the trimmed 
sec ky 
Papa!” 
rimmed hats! Julius, your finest department!” 
For why should I keep a department that don’t pay its 
’ IT uin’t like you three; looks ain't everything.” 
I know! Ten years ago, the biggest year what 
ad, you closed out the rubber coats, too, right in 
the middle of the season, A poor mouth you'd have, Julius, 
right was eating gold dumplings instead of 
hicken dumplings!” 


“Na 


iknow! 
we ever h 


now 


you 


i, Becky; don’t pick on your old man!” 
“Since married I a 
Aw, ma and pa, go hire a hall!” 

Suddenly Miss Binswanger clattered down her fork and 
pushed backward from the table. 
the corners of her mouth 
F the way! What's the use of getting off 
All we want to say, papa, is, we got a chance 
never had before to sublet. Forty dollars a month 

d no childrer For three months we could live in the 

n family rates, and maybe for three months I'd know 
vas alive. A And, honest, 
it ain't no trip, papa. What's forty-five minutes on the 

ir with your newspaper? Honest, papa, it ain't!” 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger drained a glass of water. 

“Give ‘er a chance, pa! The boys'll show her a swell 
time in the city—- Max Teitlebaum and all that crowd. It 
ain't no fun for me traipsin’ out after her, lemme tell you!” 


we peen 


Tears streamed toward 


‘That's : ivs 
he track? 


we 


tivo 


i girl’s got feeling, papa! 
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“Wolfs! Wolfs, AU of Yout To-+Night You Got Me 
Where I Am at an End!" 


Mr. Binswanger pushed back his chair and rose from the 
His eyes, the wet-looking, red-rimmed eyes of age 
and asthma, retreated behind a network of wrinkles as 


table. 


intricate as overhead wiring. 


“T wish,” he cried, “I was so far as the bottom of the 
ocean away from such nonsense as I find in my own family. 
Like wolfs you are! On my neck 
Like wolfs you 
All what I ask 
my little 

you're 
Even your fangs I can see; 
I wish I was so far away as the bottom of the 


Up to my neck I'm full. 
I can feel your breath hot like a furnace. 
drive me till I—I can’t stand it no more. 
is my peace—my little house; my little pipe; 
porch—and not even my peace can I have! You 
a pack of wolfs, I tell you! 
and—and I 
ocean.” 


He shambled toward the door on legs bent to the cruel 


curve of rheumatism. The sun had dropped into a burst- 


ing west that was as red as a mist of blood. Its reflection 
lay on the smooth lawn and hung in the dark shadows of 


quiet trees, and through the fulvous haze of evening’s first 


moment came the chirruping of crickets. 
“IT wish I was so far away as the bottom of the ocean!’ 


The tight-springed screen door sprang shut on his words 


and his footsteps shambled across the wide ledge of porch. 
A silence fell across the little dining table and Miss Bins- 
wanger wiped at fresh tears; but her mother threw her a 
confident gesture of reassurance. 

“Don’t say no more now for a while, children.” 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger inserted a toothpick between his 
lips and stretched his limbs out at a hypotenuse from the 
chair, 

“I’m done! I knew the old man would jump on me.” 

“Izzy, you and Poil go on now; for the theater you won't 
catch the seven-ten car if you don’t hurry. Leave it to me, 
Poil. I can tell by your papa’s voice we got him won. How 
he fusses like just now don’t make no difference. You 
know how your papa is. Here, Poil; lemme help you with 
your coat.”’ 

“T—I don’t want to go, mamma.” 

“Ach, now, Poil, you 4 

“If you’re coming with me you'd better get a hustle on. 
I ain’t going to hang round this graveyard all evening.” 

Her brother rose to his slightly corpulent five-feet-five 
and shook his trousers into their careful creases. His face 
was a soft-fleshed, rather careless replica of his mother’s, 
with a dimple-cleft chin and a delicate down of beard that 
made his shaving a manly accomplishment rather than a 
necessity. 

“Here on the sideboard is your hat, Poil. Powder a little 
round your eyes. Just leave papa to me, Poil. Ach, how 
sweet that hat, with them roses out of stock, looks on you. 
Come out here—the side way. Ach, how nice it is out here 
on the porch! How short the days get; dark nearly 
already at seven. Good-by, children. Izzy, take your 
sister by the arm; the whole world don’t need to know 
you're her brother.” 

“Leave the door on the latch, mamma.” 

“Have a good time, children. 
good-by to your papa, Poil? Your worst enemy he ain’t. 
Julius, leave Billy alone—honest, he likes that cat better 
as his family! Tell your papa good-by, Poil.” 

“IT said good-by.” 


Ain’t you going to say 


August 15, 1914 


“ 


She should say good-by to me only if she wants 
to. Izzy, when you go out the gate drive back that 
rooster out of that mulberry tree. I'll wring his 
little galavantin’ neck!” 

“Good night, children. Take good careon the cars.” 

“Good night, mamma—papa!” 

The gate clicked shut and the two figures moved 
into the mist of growing gloom. Over their heads the 
trees met and formed across the brick sidewalk a roof 
assoftly dark astheceilingofachurch. Birdschirped 

Mrs. Binswanger leaned her wide uncorseted figure 
against a pillar and watched them until a curve in 
the avenue cut off her view; 
wicker chair across the veranda. 

“We can sit out on the porch a while yet, J 
Hot like midsummer it is for your rheumatism.’ 

“Ya, ya. My slippers, Becky.” 

“ Here.” 

op 

“Look across the yard, will you, Julius? T} 
Schlossmans still at the supper table! 
they got; I seen it cooling on the fence. We got 
apples on the side-yard tree— you wouldn't 
Julius! To-morrow I make pies.” 

The light of early evening hung like a veil, and 
hrough it the sad fragrance of burning leaves, which 

autumn’s incense, drifted from an adjoining lawn. 

“Sh-h-h, chicky! Sh-h-h! Back in the yard I can't 

ep that rooster roost, Julius. And to-day for thirt 
cents I had that paling in the garden fence fixed too 
Honest, to keep a yard like ours going is expense 
the time. People in the city without yards is Iucky 

“In all Newton there ain’t one like ours! Look, 
secky, at that white rosebush flowering so late, just 
like she was a bride.” 


then she dragged a 


Fruit gelat 
new 


believe, 


“When Izzy was home at least 
expense of weeding.” 
“Now when he comes home all he does is to chan 
ties and make trouble.” 
“Ach, my 
open right in your face 
out.” 


vines! 


moon Look how those \ 


one by one, like big 


“Um-m-m-m! And smell, Becky, how good! 

“Here, lemme pull them heavy shoes off for y 
Listen! There goes that oriole up In the che rry 
Listen to the trills he’s got in him. Pull, Julius; 
derrick!” 

“Ah-h, how good it 
my pipe, Becky : 
Hold! Ther make 
[Pu-pu-pu| There! 

a Move OV er.” 

“Ach, Becky, when we got our little home li 


feels to get ’em off! Now light 
Always when you light it better it tastes 

your hand t 
Now sit down by me 


out of a cu I ! 


a yard so smooth as my hand, where we don’t need shoes 
or collars, and with our own fruit right under our nose 
ain’t you satisfied?” 

Julius, 


for why 


“For myself, believe me, it’s 
Poil, , 

“ Look at all what you can see right here from our porc! 
Look there, t} the trees at t 


of our eyes it bends for us. 


too good; bu 


we 


roug! he river; right in front 
Look, what a street we live o1 

We should worry it ain’t in the booming part! Quiet like 
a temple, with trees on it older as you and me together.” 

“The « aterpill irs is bad this year, Julius. Trees ain’t so 
cheap, neither. In the city such worries they ain’t got.” 

“For what, with a place like this, Becky? With running 
water and x 

“It’s Poil, Julius; 
Poil has out here.” 

“Nonsense! It’s asin she should want a better place as 
this. Ain’t she got a plush par‘or and a piano, and ? 

“It’s like Izzy says, Julius—-there’s too many fine gi 
in the city for the boys to come out here on a forty-fi 
minute ride. What boys has she got out here? Mike 
Donnelly and ‘ 

“Ach!” 

“That's what we need—just something like that should 
happen to us. But, believe me, it’s happened before whe 
a girl ain’t got no better to pick from. 
it, you should know.” 

“Becky, with even such talk you make me sick.” 

“Mark my word, it’s happened before, Julius! That's 
why I say, Julius, a few months in the city this winter and 
she could meet the right young men. Take a boy like Max 
Teitlekaum. Yourself you said how grand and steady he 
is. Twice, with Izzy, he’s been out here; and not once his 
eyes off Poil did he take.” 

“ Teitlebaums, with a store twice so big as ours, on Sixth 
Avenue, don’t need to look for us 
sell us.” 

“Ts that so! To me that makes not one difference. Put 
Poil in the city, where it don’t take an hour to get to her, 
and—ach!— almost anything could happen. Not once did 
he take his eyes off her; such a grand, quiet boy too.” 

“When a young man’s got thoughts a forty-five-minutes 
street-car ride don’t keep him away.” 

“Nonsense! I always say I never feel hungry till I see in 
front of me a good meal. If I have to get dressed and go 


] 


ti-fool girl like 


not a thing a beau 


Dt 


ye 


How I worry about 


twice they can buy and 
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‘Ya, ya, Becky.” “You Should Know How My Father and My Married Brothers Tease Me! ra 
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siness for yourself you don’t care so much what kind of 
manners | got. Five thousand dollars he asks me for to go 
in business when he ain’t got it in him to keep a job for six 
months,” 
“The last job wa n't 
tight now, in this highway-robbery hotel you got me 
into, I got to pay your board for you. If you want five 
thousand dollars from me you got to get rid of me some way 
for my insurance policy, is all I can say. And sometimes I 
easier for me it would be.” 


” 


wish you would 
* Julius 
His son crumpled his napkin and tossed it toward the 
center of the table. His soft, moist lips were twisted in 
anger, and his voice, under cover of a whisper, trembled 


with that same anger 

“For what little board you've paid for me I can’t hear 
I'll go out and ot 
Sh-h, papa! All over the dining room 
Sh-h!” 


about it no more. 

“Sh-h, Izzy! 
they can hear you. 

“Home | ain’t never denied my children—open doors 
they got always in my house; but in a highway-robbery 
hotel, where I can't afford ” 

“We got the cheapest family rates here in this hotel. 
Such rates we get here, children, and highway robbery 
your father calls it!” 

‘Five months we been in the city and two months already 
a empty house standing out there waiting, and nothing 
from it coming In--a house I love like my life; a house 
what me and your mamma wish we was back in every 
minute of the day!”’ 

“1 only said, Julius, for myself I like my little home best; 
but a 

“T ain't strength for the street-car ride no 
I ain't got appetite for this sloppy American food 
I can’t breathe no more in that coop upstairs. 
Right now you should know how my feet hurt for slippers; 
a collar I got to wear to supper when like a knife it cuts me! 
I can’t afford this. I got such troubles with business I only 
wish for one day I want my little 
I want my 


got the 
more. 


no more. 


you should have ‘em. 
house, my porch, my vines and my chickens. 
comforts. My son ain’t my boss!” 

Isadore pushed back from the table, his jaw low and 
sullen 

“T ain't going to sit through a meal and be abused like 
like I was a os 
‘You ain't got to sit 
“Izzy! 
i come down to a meal with you again! 
Teitlebaums are watching us. 


' 
lazy, 


Stand up then!” 

Hush, Izzy! ‘The people! Julius, so help me if 
Look, Julius! The 
Smile at me, Poil, like we 
if you leave this table now I—I can’t 
Laugh, Poil, like we was having our little fun 


was Joking 
stand it! 
among us,” 

The women exchanged the ghastly simulacrum of a 
mile and the meal was resumed in silence. Only small 
heads sprang out on the shiny surface of Mr. Binswanger’s 
head, like dewdrops on the glossy surface of leaves; and 
twice his fork slipped and clattered from his hand. 

“So excited you get right away, Julius! Nervous like a 
cat you are 

‘]-L ain't got thestrength no more, Becky. 
ing tablets [ got to tuke yet to make me sleep. 
the strength.’ 

“Sh-h, Julius; don’t get excited! In the spring we go 
You don’t want, Julius, to spoil everything right 
this minute. Ain’t it enough the way our Poil has come 
out in these five months? Such a grand time that goil has 
had this winter! Do you want that the Teitlebaums should 

now all our business, and spoil things?” 

‘I—1 wish sometimes that name | had never heard in 
my life. In my days a young girl uf 

Sh-h, Julius; we won't talk about it now 


Pink sleep- 
I ain't got 


home 


we change 


the subject.” 
“] ” 
“Look over there, will you, Poil? 
Teitlebaums have on their table. 
that red stuff? 
Pink carnations on their table too! To-morrow at the desk 
i complain 


Always extras the 
Paprika and—what is 
Chili sauce! Such service we don’t get. 
Our money is just so good as theirs.” 

Miss Binswanger raised her harried eyes from her plate 
nd smiled at her mother; she was like a dark red rose, 
rembling, titillating, and with dewy eyes. 

“Don't stare so, mamma.” 

“Izzy, are you going to be home to-night? One night 
t won't hurt you to stay. Like you run round nights to 

dance halls ain't nothing to be proud of.”’ 

“Now start something, mamma, so papa can jump on 
me again! If Pearlie and Max are going to use the front 
room this evening, what shall | do—sit in a corner till he’s 
gone and I can go to bed?” 

What I 
‘ ky, don’t make no difference to my son. Look how 
j begged him to hold on to his job!” 

“If ve done your dessert wait till we get upstairs, 
papa. The dining room knows already enough of our 
bu iIness - 

Miss Binswanger pushed back from the table and got to 
her feet. Tears rose in a sheer film across her eyes; but she 
miled with her lips and led the procession of her family 


‘I should care if he goes to dance halls or not! 
iv, Bex 


you 


from the gabbling dining room, her small dark head held 
upward by the check-rein of scorched pride and the corner 
of her tear-dimmed glance for the remote table with the 
centerpiece of pink carnations. 

By what seemed demoniac aforethought the Binswanger 
three-room suite was rigidly impervious to sunlight, air and 
daylight. Its infinitesimal sitting room, which the jerking 
backward of a couch cover transformed into Mr. Isadore 
Binswanger’s bedchamber, afforded a one-window view 
of a long, narrow air shaft, which rose ten stories from a 
square of asphalt courtyard, up which the heterogeneous 
fumes of cookery were wafted like smoke through a flue. 

Mr. Binswanger dropped into a veteran armchair that 
had long since finished duty in the suite de luxe. He was 
suddenly old and as withered as an aspen leaf trembling 
on its rotten stem. Vermiculate cords of veins ran through 
his flesh like the chirography of pain, written in the blue of 
an indelible pencil; yellow crow’s-feet rayed outward from 
his eyes as deep as clawprints in damp clay. 

“‘ Becky, help me off with my shoes; heavy like lead they 
feel.” 

“Poil, unlace your papa’s shoes. Since I got to dress for 
dinner I can’t stoop no more.” 

Miss Binswanger tugged daintily at her father’s boots, 
staggering backward at each pull. 

“Ach! Go ’way, Pearlie. Better than that I can do 
myself.” 

“See, mamma! Nothing suits him.” 

Mrs. Binswanger regarded her husband's sallowness 
with anxious eyes; her large bosom heaved under its showy 
lace yoke and her short, dimpled hands twirled at their rings. 

“To-night, Julius, if you don’t do like the doctor says, 
I telephone him to come. That a man should be such a 
coward! It don’t do you no good to take only one sleeping 
tablet; two he said is what you need.” 

“Too much sleeping powder is what killed old man 
Knauss.” 

“Ach, Julius, you heard yourself what Doctor Ellenburg 
Six of the little pink tablets he said it would take to 
killa man. How can two of’em hurt you? Already by the 
bed I got the box of em waiting, Julius, with an orange, so 
they don’t even taste.” 

“Tt ain’t doctors and their gedinks, Becky, can do me 
good. Pink tablets can’t make me sleep. | Ach, 
Becky, I'm tired—tired!” 

Isadore rose from the couch bed and punched hi 
print out of the cushion. 

“Lay here, pa.” 

“Na, na; I go me to bed. Such a thing full of lumps 
don’t rest me like a sofa at home. Na; 
Becky.” 

Isadore relaxed to the couch once more, pillowed his 
head on interlaced hands, yawned to the ceiling, blew two 
columns of cigarette smoke through his nostrils and watched 
them curl upward. 

“This ain’t so worse, pa.” 

“T go me to bed.” 

“For a little while, Julius, can’t you stay up? At nine 
o'clock comes Max to see Poii. I always say a young man 
thinks more of a young goil when her parents stay in the 
room a minute.” 

Isadore fitted his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes and 
flung one reclining limb over the other. 

“What Max Teitlebaum thinks of Pearlie I already 
know. To-day he invited me to lunch with him.” 

“Tazy!” 

“Izzy! Why you been so close-mouthed?” Mrs. Bins- 
wanger threw her short heavy arm at full length across the 
table top and leaned toward her son, so that the table lamp 
lighted her face with its generous scallop of chin and exac- 
erbated the concern in her eyes. “‘ You had lunch to-day 
with Max Teitlebaum and about Poil you talked?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

Miss Binswanger leaned forward in her low rocker, sud- 
denly pink, as though each word had been a fillip to her 
blood; and a faint terra cotta ran under the olive of her 
skin, lighting it. 

“Like fun you did!” 

“All right then, missy; 
more.”’ 

“T didn’t mean it, Izzy!’ 

“Tzzy, tell your sister what he said!” 

“Well, right to my face she contradicts me.” 
Please, Izzy.” 

“Well, he—-he likes you all righty — 

“Did he say that about me—honest, Izz?’ 

Her breath came sweet as thyme between her open lips, 
and her eyes could not meet her mother’s gaze, which 
burned against her lids. 

“See, Poil? See, papa? Wake up a minute and listen. 
When I mentioned Max Teitlebaum you always said a 
grand boy like one of the Teitlebaum boys, with such 
prospects, ain’t got no time for a goil like our Poil. Always 
I told you that you got to work up the appetite. See, 
papa, how things work out? See, Poil? What else did he 
have to say, Izzy? He likes her, eh?” 

Isadore turned on his side and flicked a rim of ash off his 
cigarette with a manicured fourth finger. 


said. 


head- 


I go me to bed, 


I'm lyin’ and T won't say no 
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“Don’t get excited too soon, ma. He didn’t come out 
plain and say anything; but I guess a boy like Max Teitle- 
baum thinks we don’t need a brick house to fall on us.” 

“What you mean, Izzy?” 

“What I mean? Say, ain’t it as plain as your nose? 
You don’t need two brick houses to fall on you, do you?” 

Mrs. Binswanger admitted to a mental phthisis and 
threw out her hands in a gesture of helplessness. 

“Believe me, Izzy, maybe I am dumb, so bad my head 
works when your papa worries me; but what you mean 
I don’t know.” 

“Me neither, Izzy!” 

“Say, there ain’t much to tell. He likes Pearlie—that 
much he wasn’t bashful tome about. He likes Pearlie and 
he wants to go in the general store and ladies’ furnishing 
goods business. Just clothing like his father’s store he 
hates. Why should he stay in a business, he says, like his 
father’s, that is already builtup? His two married brothers 
and his father, he says, is enough in the one business.” 

“Such an ambitious boy—always anxious to do for his- 
self! I wish, Izzy, you had some of his ambition. You hear, 
Poil? In the same business as papa he wants to go.” 

Mrs. Binswanger rocked complacently, a smile crawled 
across her lips, and she nodded rhythmically to the tilting 
of her rocking-chair. Her eyes closed softly in the pleasant 
phantasmagoria of a dream. Mr. Binswanger slumped 
lower in his chair. 

“A good head for business that Max Teitlebaum has on 
him. Like your mamma says, Izzy, 
just half so good.” 

“There you go again, pa—pickin’, pickin’! 
give a fellow a start and lend him a little capital 
some ambition, too, and start for myself.” 

Mr. Binswanger leaped forward at full stretch, as a jet 
of flame shoots through a stream of oil. 

“For yourself! On what? From where would I get it? 
Cut it out from my heart? Two months already I begged 
you to come out by me in the store and see if you can 
help start something to get back the trade. Now we need 
young blood in the store to get fs 

“Aw, I cr 

“Five thousand dollars I give you for to lose in the 
ladies’ ready-to-wear! Another white elephant we need 
in the family yet. Not five thousand dollars outside my 
insurance I got to my name; and even if I did have it I 
wouldn't op 

“Julius!” 

‘I mean it, so help me! Even if I did have it, not a cent 
to a boy what don’t listen to his old father!” 

“For heaven's sakes, pa, quit your hollering! If you 
ain’t got it to your name I’m sorry for Pearlie.” 

“For me?” 

‘You think, pa, a boy like Max Teitlebaum—a 
that Banker Finburg’s daughter is crazy after—is 
married only because you got a nice daughter?” 

“What do you mean, Izzy?” 

“The woods are full of ‘em just as fine. I didn’t need no 
brick house to fall on me to-day at lunch. He didn't come 
right out and say nothing, but when he said he wanted to 
get in a business he could build up, I seen what he meant.” 

“What?” 

“Sure, I seen it. 
thousand dollars to get his start, and just so much he 
wants from the girl’s side. He can get it easy too. If 
if you'd fork over, pa, I—him and I could start maybe 
together; and 

“You—you 

“Your papa, Izzy, can do for his girl just like the best 
ean do for theirs. Julius, can’t you!” 

“Gott in Himmel! 1—I—you—you pack of wolfs, you!” 

“Such names you can’t call your wife, Julius. Just let 
me tell you that! Such names you can’t call me!” 

Anger trembled in Mrs. Binswanger’s vocal cords, like 
the electric current running over a wire; but Mr. Bins- 
wanger sprang suddenly to his feet and crashed the white 
knuckles of his clenched fists down on the table with a force 
that broke the flesh. The red lights of anger lay mirrored 
in the pools of his eyes, as danger lanterns on a dark bridge 
are reflected in black water. 

“Wolfs! Wolfs, all of you! You 
got me where I am at an end! 
I—I can’t keep it in no more! You got to know to-night 
to-night!” His voice caught in a tight knot of strangula- 
tion; he was quivering and palsied. ‘‘To-night you 
got to know!” 

A sudden trembling took Mrs. Binswanger. 

“For heaven’s sakes, know what, Julius? Know what? 

“I'm done for! I’m gone under! Till it happened you 
wouldn't believe me. Two years I seen it coming; 
years I been fightin’ and fightin’—fightin’ it by myself! 
And now for yourselves you look in the papers two weeks 
from to-morrow, the first of March, and see! I'm done for! 
I’m gone under—I ” 

“Julius! You—you ain’t, Julius! 

His voice rose like a gale: 

“I’m gone under—I ain’t got twenty cents or 
I’m gone, Becky! Beat up! 


Continued on Page 34 
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HE basic thing 

from which the 

jury system suf- 
fers isa lack of dig- 
nity. So long as ar 
nstitution inde- 
pendent and sovereign, 
the highest type of 
men in the electorate 
will gladly act in it. 
When it becomes de 
pendent and servile 
they will neglect and 
avoid it. There is 
something about inde- 
pendence and sover 
eignty that appeals 
strongly to the Anglo- 
Saxon. If he has no 
master he is great and 
noble. 

When John 
wished to resign fron 
the Supreme Court of 
the United States, be- 
cause he thought that 
tribunal lacked power, independence and dignity, he illus 

rated the feeling of the average citizen toward jury service. 

So long as the jury was considered to be a distinct and 
supreme branch of the administration of justice it stood 
up with force and independence. As it gradually became 
subservient to the authority of the judges its force and 
independence departed, and it became more and more diffi- 


18 


Jay 


cult to induce the best men in the electorate to undertake 
its service. 


As the judges came to dominate the vy the independ 
ent citizen withdrew further from it, until we are some- 


times at this day accused of putting the 





administration of 


ustice into the hands of the most ignorant and least 
discriminating of our people. A foreign critic, looking at 
the jury in a celebrated cri case, is said to have 





that 


wittily inquired: 
I chance, a eor\ your peo} le 


‘Is it, ’ I 
conception of justice is an ignorant secretion and abhors 
intelligence? ”’ 

It is true that the 
jury service and even tries to disqualify himself 
he comes into court he 
excuses. He engages in what seems to be a cunning strug 
gle with the presiding magistrate in order to show that 
he is not a fit person to sit in the trial of a So 
anxious is he to escape that cheerfully, and without shame, 
he will undertake to demonstrate that he is by nature so 
great a weakling that he ought not to be trusted to pass 
on a controversy between his fellows. 
the the in 
notorious cases, is often engaged for a long time in the 
election of a jury. As many as three thousand men are 

ymetimes examined before a jury is secured. 


DY any 


average citizen endeavors to evade 
W he n 


is usually fortified with the stock 


Cause. 





Consequently whole machinery of court, 


As much as 
a month may be taken up in endeavoring to procure a jury 
r a single criminal case, and a small fortune is often 
expended by the commonwealth before the actual trial of 
the prisoner begins. This constitutes a formidable indict- 
ment in the minds of many agzinst the jury system, and on 
of it we are told that trial by jury must be aban- 


doned and some more practical device substituted for it. 


for 


account 


Why Men Evade Jury Service 


T SEEMS not to have occurred to these critics that this 

condition is not caused by the jury system but, in fact, 
by the degradation of the jury system. 
better class of the electorate avoid jury service is because 
of its lack of dignity and the actual physical hardship it 
entaus. 

If the citizen drawn out of the electorate were asked to 
sit on the bench in the judge’s chair and decide a case, he 
would consider that an enviable honor. According to the 
intent of our scheme of justice it ought to be as great an 
honor to sit in the jury chair. The jury and the judge are 
coérdinate branches of our administrative justice, each 


equal dignity and 


The reason the 


independent of the other and each of 
honor. 

The judge sits for the longer term, but the 
powers which he exercises are less than those of the juror. 
The theory is that the man on the bench is a judge for a 
term of years or for life, while the man in the jury box isa 
judge for a single case or a limited number of cases. The 
juror is judge of both the law and the facts in every case, 


overeign 


and he is bound to obey no rule or authority over him in 
his decision; while the judge is limited in his power and 
governed by established rules. 
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Three Thousand Men are Sometimes Examined Before a Jury is Secured 


Thus, for the time that he sits, the juror under our the- 
ind ultimate authority. If 
system were understood by the 


1 the commonwealth would not onl) 


re regal 


this theory of our judicial 


ory of justice is a mé 


people the best men ir 


submit to their civic duties as jurors but would seek the 
distinction of it. 
So long as the j seems to the people to be merely a 





sery ile dependency of the judge, and so long as the juror 1s 


treated by the court as though he were a weakling, with 


jury 


no established integrity, service by an independent 


electorate will be evaded at almost any cost 


Why should the independent American citizen, dr 


AW! 
out of the body of the electorate and clothed with the 
sovereign power of doing justice between his fellow be 


the judge on 


preca ition must 


treated by 


that every 


the bench as so inferior a perso 
be taken in order to prevent 


hiry 
in 


1 from being forced or persuaded into acts of injustice 
He is lurk Hie 
subjected to the closest es] to hardships mors 


those | 


locked up as the locks up his wome 


ionage a 





severe thar imposed on the felon in a per sentence 
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Who locks up the idge when he has a criminal case o 
notion or appeal to decide? Who follows and watches him 
to see that he be not luenced? And if he does not 
require t s isolation ar ad this espionage when he decide 
a criminal case on motion or appeal, why does the citizen 


require it when he decides a criminal case at the trial? 


Are 


particular class? 


honesty and integrity the peculiar attributes of any 
’ Do they belong more to the lawyer thar 


to the artisan—to the attorney in the courtroom more tha! 


to the farmer in his field? 
Whe 
that 


moral nature 


na lawyer is elected or appointed to the bench, hn 
particular virtue enter him by whic 

> ‘The 
not strained. M« 


gree, with a certificate under 


act does any 


hecomes superior to that of other mer 


ility of honor, like that of mercy 


que 
ao not take it In 


a superior de 
seal of the commonwealt} In honor, in integrity, mer 


do not sit in rows one above another, the attorneys ibove 


the people and the judges above the attorneys. 


In these qualities one man is better than another o 


when he better maintains what we call principles; and i 
alled principles the dust 


the maintenance of these so-c: 


e 
artisan in his blouse may be as good a man as the judicia 


monk in his ermine. 








We seem to proceed on a theorv that greater book 
learning makes one person of superior integrity to another; 
but is this, in fact, true? Do we, in fact, believe it? Of 
all witnesses whose are to be taken for the trutl is 
not the testimony of expert witnesses held in the least 
esteen And yet the expert witness is speaking ron i 
parti ilar knowle ige 1 larger and more minute knowledge 
than that of the average mar 

It was Baron Bramwell, of a English circuit, who 








taking 
Liars; 


brother Frederick.” 


divided all those persons erties with the trutl 


into three grand divisions liars with a condem 


He me 


a celebrated engineer in England, 





tory adjective; “‘and n 


Sir Frederick Bramwell, 





who was frequently in court as an expert witness. 

Greater morality does 
The heads of the great moral movemer 
Asia were not the 


the fishermen of the provinces are t 


not always attend larger le irning. 
t that issued out of 
cholars at Jerusalen 


selected irom 
ithers of ( nristial if 


Nor are we encouraged to believe that academicians ar 


hetter able to get at the truth of a matter of fact tl 


certain number of intelligent persons taken from the whole 


body of the electorate. Plain commor does not seer 
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to be more in error than refined philosophy. 
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If ¢} 


I an be made to understand that the jury 
an independent and sovereign department of the court, 
they insist that it be freed from all restrictions that are 
ot imposed on the presiding judge, and that its dignity 
ience be then our judicial system 

I | Everybody feels 

t he ought to hear and decide a cause for his neighbor, 
order that his neighbor may be willing to decide a cause 
to the end that this duty may not be exercised by 
he iwnorant, 
The second rule ought to be that no citizen should be 
service unless he is related to a party, has 


} 
> De 
e peopie ¢ 


‘per recognized 


its splendid theory. 


tice will equa 


rnim 


inefiicient and vicious. 


used [rom jur 
ome interest in the case, or is possessed of some direct 
knowledge of the matter. 

That he has read of the case in the newspaper or has 
hearsay knowledge of it or has formed a vague opinion with 
to it—or any of the like refinements—ought not 
to excuse him from jury service. The opinion a venireman 
has formed of a case, to disqualify him, ought, as some 
ourts have said, to imply malice or ill will; and it ought 
to appear that it is so strong as to give rise to the inference 

f hostility or prejudice; in fact, it is doubtful whether, on 
great injustice would result if every man 
who is not related'to a party, and who has no direct knowl- 

dige of the matter, were summarily forced to take his place 

n the jury box. 

If it appears that the venireman is merely making 
excuses he ought to be punished for contempt. There is 
no lack of law to support such a course. The courts have 
the power to punish any one for contempt who endeavors 
service by voluntarily forming an opinion of 
the ease after he has become aware that he is going to be 
called as a juror. 

Even with the present difficulties and the present loss of 
dignity it would be quite easy for any presiding judge to 
secure a jury quickly in any case by the adoption of these 

mple rules of procedure. Of course the presiding judge 
would have to be supported by the judges of the superior 
courts. He ought yee! that the superior courts would not 
review his discretio® in selecting a jury, except where a 

ase showed an abuse of that discretion. 
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‘ whole, any 
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Chief Justice Turned Detective 


fms is no longer any reason for locking up a jury. 
The idea that the jury may be subjected to corrupting 
influences to a greater degree than the judge has no sup- 
port in our experience. Nobody has ever taken up Mr. 
Joseph Choate’s offer to match any instance of the cor- 
ruption of a juror with an equal instance of the corruption 
of a judge who has been exposed and punished. No lawyer 
has a higher standing and very few have a larger experience 
than Mr. Choate. 

There i 
judge as a man of honor and the juror as a suspect. 


we found in our 


no longer any reason for continuing to treat the 
Have 
jury trials anything to equal the culm 
Of course there is always cited the old 
tory of Sir Matthew Hale who, suspecting corruption on 


dump scandal? 
a certain circuit, is said to have gone there in disguise, got 
himself put on the jury, and then to have risen in the jury 
hex and objected to the case’s going forward because the 
plaintiff had slipped ten guineas into the hand of every 
and given him but five! 

Those who relate the anécdote forget, however, that the 
judge was responsible for the corruption of his court, and 
that Hale forced him to come down from the bench which 
he had dishonored, and as Chief Justice of England ascended 
it himself and conducted the trial. 

We are apt to be misled by the appearance of men. The 
gown and wig may imspire us with a greater confidence in 
the integrity of the individual than do the humble garments 
of the artisan; but Jefferson and Lincoln, and the great 
moral teachers, were of the opinion that fine and noble 
qualities were to be found in the plain, common people, 
and that they possessed as nice a sense of honor and as 
ception of justice as any. 


other man on the panel 


proad a cot 


It is said that Rufus Choate once began his argument 


before a New England judge, conspicuous for his homely 
ppearance, with this charming comment: 
{ always come before Your Honor with the sensations 


of the Hindu appearing before his idol. 
but I feel that you are great!" 
proposed changes or innovations in the jury 
ystem are of doubtful efficiency. Every now and then 
suggests that a majority of the jury ought to 
, or that a verdict should be returned if a cer- 
number agree; and some jurisdictions have tried such 
called reforms; but they have not justified the hopes of 
The unanimity of the jury is the safeguard 
In the olden time this unanimity saved the people 
the aggressions of the king and nobles; it was the 
d of the person of the citizen. 
l'o-day it is the safeguard of the property of the citizen. 
So long as the people were assailed by the agents of tyranny 
it preserved their persons; now that they are assailed by 
the propaganda of the direct-actionist and the irresponsible 
teachers of license and economic chaos, the unanimity of 
the jury is the safeguard of the rights of property. 
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The fact is, only in a very small percentage of cases does 
the jury fail to agree; and in such cases the matter is 
usually so doubtful that it ought to disagree. 

The criminal law is so rough and dangerous that it would 
not be safe to convict anybody unless the twelve jurymen 
were agreed on their verdict; and in the present state of 
economic opinion it would not be safe to affect the property 
rights of anybody unless all the members of the jury were 
of one opinion about it. 

There is a further reason why trial by jury has always 
been adhered to by the English-speaking people, and that 
is because only with the jury can the severity or injustice 
of the law be modified in a proper case. The judge must 
follow the law; he must enforce the law; he has no proper 
discretion except that which the law gives him—but the 
jury is a supreme tribunal, which can enforce or evade the 
rigors of the law as it sees fit. 

Everybody knows that there are cases arising every day 
in which to enforce the letter of the law would be to do the 
greatest injustice. If the judge were to decide a case he 
would have to follow the law and inflict this injustice— but a 
jury may relieve from it. Thus it happens, and rightly, that 
juries acquit men who are technically guilty of crimes where 
a strict construction of the law would find them guilty. 

Short-sighted persons accuse juries in such cases of doing 
violence to our scheme of justice. There was never a 
greater error. This is one of the very reasons for trial by 
jury. It is that the letter of the law may not be permitted 
to destroy the spirit of justice. It is that cases may be 
decided on the basis of a broad humanity and on a larger 
conception of justice than any mere statute could embody. 
And it is the glory of jury trial that it is able to do this. 

Every man who sits in the jury box ought to remember 
that he is one of the people's judges—that he is selected 
to do what he believes to be justice—that he is to obey and 
follow the law so far as seems to him right; but if his con- 
ception of justice in the case goes beyond the law, then it is 
not the law that he is there to follow, but his conscience. 

The jury is a court of conscience! Every man who under- 
takes to decide a case in the jury room must remember 
that in doing justice he ought to follow the law; but he 
must follow his conscience. And if one or the other ought 
to give way it is not his conscience that is to be overridden. 

It is not the jury system that is responsible for the 
delays in legal procedure of which the people complain. 
Trial by jury is the swiftest thing in a law court. The delays 
are those which precede and follow the jury trial. 

For example, there are several thousand sections to the 
code of legal procedure in New York. From the time a suit 
is instituted until it comes up for trial two or three years 
may elapse; and every week, it is said, during all of that 
period, some sort of motion can be made. Thus the plead- 
ings before the case actually comes on for trial may be 
interminable and complicated; and after a case is tried it 
may be carried about for years on appeal. 

The unconscionable delays in our procedure usually arise 
in equity trials—that is to say, cases which the judge 
decides. These cases are frequently referred to masters, 
and it is before these masters that the long delays take 
place and the great expenses are piled up. 

A celebrated New York lawyer called attention to one of 
these cases, which had been instituted in 1864 and was still 
in the courts, having outlived, as he said, all the parties, 
witnesses and many of the masters—and doubtless it would 
be buried with the last attorney. 


Picking the Jury the Point 


HE judge may delay his decision of a case practically 

as long as he likes; but a jury must decide a case quickly. 
No case can be delayed in its decision before a jury when it 
is once begun. Trial by jury remains to-day the one depart- 
ment of justice that acts swiftly and with expedition. 

There is one thing, however, the people must take hold 
of if they would elevate the jury system. They must see 
that the machinery for the purpose of selecting the juror 
is clean and efficient. 

One of the charges in a recent impeachment was that the 
judge had appointed a railroad attorney as jury commis- 
sioner. The argument of the masters who conducted the 
impeachment, on this point, ought to be repeated: 


The offense does not consist in the fact that Woodward 
represented railroads, but that he was a lawyer who repre- 
sented one particular class of clients and appeared in court 
on one side of litigation. If Woodward had to-day repre- 
sented the railroad company and to-morrow had represented 
the railroad employees, the next day had represented the 
injured passengers, the next day the shipper, and the next 
day the farmer who had had his stock killed by reason of a 
bad fence along the right-of-way, it would not be so bad; 
for then Woodward could not have packed a jury on his 
side of all those cases, because when he was packing it for 
himself on one case he would be packing it against himself 
on the case he would try to-morrow. There is the offense 
and the indiscretion. 


Rings, cliques and special interests have sometimes 
gotten hold of the jury commissioners and thereby have 
been able to do violence to trial by jury. The selection of 
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the juror is at the source of justice. Too great attention to 
it cannot be had. The best men in the community ought 
to be on the juries and a wise uncertainty as to what 
citizen may be drawn on the panel should be maintained. 

The coming generations ought to be educated to the 
honor and obligations of jury service. The flag over the 
schoolhouse ought not to mean merely that one is willing 
to undertake the perilous hardship of defending the state 
it ought to mean that he is willing to support its institutions 
and to maintain its system of justice. 

It ought to be explained to the new generation how 
important this jury service is, how much depends on 
The youth ought to understand that his property, his 
liberty or his life may at any time be drawn into question; 
and if he wishes a fair trial for himself he must be willing 
to give a fair trial to others. And he must be willing to 
suffer some discomfort and some hardship in order to do 
this. 

All civic duties impose some burden on the people; to 
maintain a judicial system like trial by jury does not entail 
as much hardship as the financial support of the state in 
time of peace or the physical support of it in time of war. 

“Trial by jury,” said Sir William Blackstone, “ever has 
been and I trust ever will be looked upon as the glory of the 
English law. A competent number of sensible 
and upright jurymen, chosen by lot from among those of 
the middle rank, will be found the best investigators of 
truth and the surest guardians of public justice. For the 
most powerful individual in the state wi!l be cautious of 
committing any flagrant invasion of another’s right when 
he knows that the fact of his oppression must be examined 
and decided by twelve indifferent men, not appointed until 
the hour of trial; and that, when once the fact is ascer- 
tained, the law must, of course, redress it. 

“This, therefore, preserves in the hands of the people 
that share which they ought to have in the administration 
of public justice, and prevents the encroachments of the 
more powerful and wealthy citizens. Every new tribunal 
erected for the decision of facts without the intervention of 
a jury, whether composed of justices of the peace, com- 
missioners of the revenue, judges of a court of conscience, 
or any other standing magistrates, is a step toward estab 
lishing an aristocracy—the most oppressive of absolute 
governments.” 

These are words of immortal warning! 


The Storm-Detector 


THUNDERSTORM detector that will begin to sound 

its warning several hours before the storm breaks 
often three or four hours before any cloud appears — is in 
successful use in New York. It is entirely automatic in 
operation and so reliable that hundreds of dollars are reg- 
ularly spent solely on the basis of its warning. The purpose 
of the New York instrument is to give ample time for 
increasing the supply of electricity all over the city, because 
when thunderclouds darken the sky electric lamps are 
turned on in offices throughout the city, with a consequent 
sudden and very great demand for electricity. 

Electricity for such an emergency cannot well be stored 
economically, but must be made on the instant of the 
demand. Additional generators must be started, and these, 
in turn, call on the boilers for more steam. Unless the 
steam is ready when the thunderclouds appear and every 
one wants artificial light, there will not be power enough 
to give more than a dull glow in all the lamps. 

For this reason it has been the practice of electric-lighting 
companies to keep a man on the roof of the generating 
station all day during the months when thundershowers 
are likely to appear, and black clouds detected by the 
watchman mean the immediate starting of more boilers. 
The automatic thunderstorm detector has displaced the 
watchman on the roof, because its warnings are much earlier 
and much more accurate. 

The principal part of the detector is a wireless receiving 
station, with the familiar string of wires on a mast on the 
roof. The wireless instrument catches faint impulses from 
the electrical disturbance accompanying any distant thun- 
derstorm, frequently detecting the first signs of trouble six 
hours before rain comes. These faint impulses are taken 
by simple instruments familiar in wireless telegraphy and 
used to ring a single-stroke electric gong. 

Hours before a storm the gong begins to sound single 
rings, perhaps once in ten minutes. This warning is noted 
by the station men, but little attention is paid to it, as the 
distant storm may be following a course that will not bring 
it near the station. 

With the storm only two hours away the beli will sound 
every minute or half minute. This warning is given atten- 
tion, Extra boilers are started up and preparations made 
to start more generators on short notice. From an hour to 
half an hour before the storm breaks the bell rings almost 
continuously, though perhaps the sky is still clear. 

Final steps are then taken to put the extra current on 
the wires; and when the offices begin to light up during the 
storm, perhaps doubling the amount of electricity ordinarily 
in use, the current is ready for all demands. 
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It requires crime to make a Roman holiday. Extras would 

od the streets, and the gauge of this newest sensation 
could be compared with ethers, past and to come, in terms 
i newspaper sales. 

Godahl sent his car round the corner to await him and 
took up his stand in a sheltered spot to watch the pano- 
rama. The photographers of the press were there to snap 
the crowd and selected individuals; the:reporters of the 
press were even now filing in through a private door to 
their seats within the railing. He was again conscious of 
his mouth as he reviewed his part in 

His spirits had been raised for the 
noment by his brief duet with his canary; but now as he 
tood there his thoughts took on a more somber tinge. He 
lived by his wits, lived on the top shelf. He made no bones 

f that. But the man had yet to be born shrewd enough 

rash enough to accuse him. When 
viventure called him he preyed on the rich, not because 
they had the misfortune to be rich but because it chanced 
that the) possessed in large quantities—and usually in one 
package which he desired. The fact that his 
methods were often such as to set a whole town by the ears 
victims more stunned by his legerdemain 
than grieved by their loss, did not remove him from the 
creatures inside who were now 
waiting a The infallible rogue admitted to 
iimself that he was still the thief even though there was no 
common meeting-ground for him and jailbirds. And yet 
in a moment of impulsiveness, to which his controlled 
emotions so seldom surrendered, he had stepped in here to 
1 plot so cleverly conceived and admirably executed, 
to the very point of its fertuitous failure, that he himself 
ave been proud of it. 
Through Grimsy he had blocked Hartmann, not because 
of any compunctions but because of his pity for the 
victim selected, a gentle old woman whose life and wealth 
were given to good works. It was not the fate of the gang 
that aroused his irritation now so much as that of their 
leader. Hartmann was a thief. Godahl was a thief. So 
far the parailel was perfect. But Godahl had been born to 
ill the graces strength and the keenest of 
intellects; while Hartmann, with the mind of a diamond, 
the soul of an esthete, the voice of a god, was now brought 
to a prison dock because his attributes to greatness were 
defeated by the mere accident of bodily deformity. His 
fellow creatures had laughed at him and he had turned, 
snarling, to prey on them. 

Presently young Grimsy appeared spick and span for the 
ahead, his auburn tinting apparently 
having suffered no whit by his unholy hours. As usual the 
young Westerner was trying to help somebody. He had 
not yet learned, in his short experience in city life, that 
vehicle and foot passengers invariably put their hands on 
their pocketbooks when strangers graciously attempt to 
assist them over a rough spot. An elderly gentleman, stout 
and of trucuient mien, was in the act of getting off the car 
just quitting. A companion, who from his 
and clothing might have been a coachman out of 
employment, was handing him down. His efforts were so 
clumsy that the effervescent Mr. Grimsy at once tendered 
him aid in lightering the stout old party from the car step 
street by taking the stout party’s disengaged arm 
without being bidden. 

The old man looked suspiciously at the red-haired youth, 
ind when the deed was done thanked him with a smile so 
ungracious that the ingenuous Mr. Grimsy hastened away. 
At the pavement edge Grimsy encountered Godahl with 


pleased surprise 


the bad taste in 


Grimsy’s adventure 


© suspect him of it, 
things 
and to leave his 
these 


category of poor 


he aring. 


nwart 


3 
would fn 


good looks, 


momentous day 


(arimsy was 


looks 


to the 


“Well, my Boy Scout,” said Godahl genially, “I see you 
ure still engaged in the task of aiding the aged and infirm.’ 
His eyes were following the efforts of the stout old party 
and his companion to 
climb over the piles of snow that 
the avenue. 


shabby 


lay heaped it 
Grimsy laughed 
‘Sour old party, wasn’t he?” 
he said. “He's got the gout. 
Looked at me as if he thought I 
was going to sle il it, didn’t he? 
I thought you were not coming 
and Grimsy 
he caught 
sight of a press photographer in 
the act of pot-shotting him. “I'll 


here this morning 


quared himsell as 


went on im- 
fair for me 
for this 


tell you what! he 

lsively “It isn’t 
credit 
thing. You know as well as I do 
that I couldn't have lifted a little 


to take all the 


ger if it hadn't been for you. 
I think you ought to release me 
from the promise to keep you 
out of} 
Godahl shook his head and 
la ghed 
“No, 


“vou 


Grimsy,” he 


are welcome to it 


replied 
Did the 


famous man get any sieep? 


“Al Porgery! 


Does your hat feel tight? Teil me, 
how do you stand the altitude of the 
halloffame? Theysay one has trouble 
boiling eggs in rare air. Have you 
noticed it?” 

The auburn Grimsy flushed a little 
under the good-humored banter of his 
new friend. He listened attentively 
while Godahl coached him for the part 
of chief witness which he was about to 
play in the drama waiting for the cur- 
tain in the courtroom; then shaking 
hands with his preceptor he slid 
through the crowd and was gone. 
Godahl watched Grimsy away; then, 
using a shoulder here and an elbow 
there, he worked his way to the side of 
the doorman in uniform who was doing 
his best to fight back the clamorous 
rabble. He thrust out his hand with so 
spontaneous a gesture that the door- 
man grasped it, and having done so 
looked questioningly into the face of 
the stranger. The stranger’s palm 
contained, miraculously, a five-dollar 
goldpiece, a coin rare enough not to be 
mistaken by the doorman’s highly 
developed sense of touch. 

“You remember me, don’t you?” 
said Godahl easily. 

“Oh, very well indeed,” said the 
doorman, who was a man of quick per- 
ception. “Just work in here behind 
me, and when I open the door slip 
through quickly and slam it after you.” 

Godahl shook his head and laughed. 

“No,” he said, “I have too much 
respect for my breathing apparatus to 
trust it inside with this mob. Do you 
see that stout old man over there, with 
the chap without a chin hanging onto 
his arm?” 

“Do you mean the guy with the three-star nose?” 
asked this wonderful doorman as he scanned the crowd 
and picked out Godahl’s man. The rogue’s eyes sparkled. 

“That nosepiece cost him a lot of money,”’ he laughed. 
He took a second yellow boy from his pocket and studied 
it absently. “The old codger,” he said, “is a friend of 
Slip the pair of them into good seats before the 
crowd starts; and then take charge of this for me, will you, 
like a good boy?” and the magician flipped the coin into 
the air and smiled approval of the doorman’s deft absorp- 
tion of it. 

The old man and his companion, startled at the unex- 
pected favor that fell to their lot a moment later, hesitated; 
but the doorman pushed them bodily through a small 
crack and slammed the door. 

“Tam something of a boy scout myself!’’ mused Godahl 
as he withdrew to the outskirts of the crowd and continued 
to search for faces. He might find others deserving and 
helpless. Shortly the doors opened, and the mob swept in 
through the portals like the waters of a millpond swallowed 
by a broken dam. Godahl did not care about offending his 
nostrils by joining in the rush; in young Grimsy he had a 
faithful disciple who would render him a detailed account 
of what transpired. His concern about Hartmann returned 
to trouble him. If there were but some way to avoid the 
limelight for himself and to help the little dwarf to freedom! 
But he gave it up, a good intention gone wrong. 

Shortly his alert eye was attracted by a commotion in 
the courtroom. His friend the doorman caught sight of 


mine. 


The Room Was Empty. 


But You Have Just Toid Me You Saw Him Write It” 
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the dandy lounging 
on the opposite side 
of the street and wig- 
wagged vigorously in 
his direction, a signal 
Godahl obeyed with 
alacrity. 

“Your fat friend, 
the gent with the lan 
tern for a nose, he’s 
hit the carpet!” ex 
claimed the doorman 
excitedly. “Just 
gave one grunt and 
faded Shall 
we ship him to the 
‘ospital in the bus?” 

Four policeme: 
appeared, carrying 
the old man whom 
Moberly Grimsy had 
helped off the car; 
behind followed the 
man without a chi 
carrying his friend's 
hat with the saddest 
of sad-dog looks. 

“Oh, not the hos 
pital! No! No! 
cried Godahl quickly; 
and when the police- 
men reached the curb 
with their burden he 
had his big limousine 
waiting. Thechillair 
had partially revived 
the fainting man. 

“In 
Godahl with a queer 
smile. He watched 
the sufferer stowed 
comfortably amid 
the luxurious cushions of his limousine. “* You too,” he said 
sharply to the man’s companion, who was staring stupid] 
at Godahl. ! Move!” 


away. 


here,” Sai i 


The Bed Had Not Been Stept In 


“Come! 
He accompanied the final injunction by sei 
stupid fellow by the shoulders and thrusting 


the car. 


zing the 
him 


into 


“Oh, Grimsy!” he cried; for the star witness of the pro- 
ceedings, his short part played, was just coming out. As 
the youth joined him: ‘What was Hartmann’s bail fixed 
at?” he asked. 

“Ten thousand,” said Grimsy. Godahl whistled. 

“Wow! Anybody there to go on his bond?” 

“Apparently not,” said Grimsy. “‘ They are taking him 
to the Tombs.” 

“Jump in. I havea friend of yours here.”’ As he waved 
the young man to a seat inside he noted that the old mar 
had opened his eyes and was staring at them with a look of 
singular intentness. 

“Well! The old dodo, eh?” exclaimed Grimsy. “‘ What's 
happened to him?” 

“He seems in a bad way,” returned Godahl, drawing the 
door to and ordering the start. ‘He keeled over in the 
courtroom. I thought he would be better off in here than 
stretched out on the sidewalk waiting for an ambulance 
You there!"’ he cried, and he snapped his fingers under th 
nose of the old man’s companion who was rocking back 
and forth and wringing his hands. “Sit up,”” he commanded 

‘This is no time for you to throw a fit too.” He reached 
over and took the old man’s pulse, a move which caused the 
invalid to shift his head slightly 
and fix him again with that curi 
ously intent look. ‘ Not so bad 
at that,” said the lay physicia: 
“It isn’t the heart then, eh 
Your— your friend here,”’ hesaid 
turning to the scared man in the 
corner—‘“‘is this a regular thing 
withhim? Doesit often occur?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“Oh, yes, sir, what?” said 
Godahl, looking blandly at 
Grimsy. 

“Quite often, sir. Yes, sir 

“Very well. Our aged friend 
here needs a doctor. We might 
drop him at some hospital—or 
better, we might put him up 
comfortably and get him a pri- 
vate physician. Looks to me as 
if he would be all right after a 
little rest. Where do you live, 
Grimsy? What kind of a house 
is it?” 

Grimsy gave the address of his 
boarding house in West Twenty- 
second Street, thinking wryly of 
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his shabby quarters compared with the magnificent home 
of his friend which he had been permitted to inspect for 
a little while the previous day. 

“Clean but respectable, eh?” smiled the master of 
ceremonies. “‘I know the neighborhood. I used to live 
there myself years ago.” 

“You! I thought you were born with a silver spoon in 
your mouth!” 

The easy rogue laughed. 

“No, indeed,” he said. “I put the spoon there myself. 
In fact,”” he added as he studied the twitching face of his 
patient, to whom some color was gradually returning, “I 
have to renew the silver-plating occasionally.” 

A few minutes brought them to Mrs. Kellogg’s estab- 
lishment which Grimsy called home. 

“Are they respectable parties?’’ demanded Mrs. Kel- 
logg, sniffing. ‘A lady cannot be too particular about her 
house.” 

“We will vouch for them,” laughed Grimsy. Godahl 
would have nothing but the front parlor, which smelled 
cold and musty but could quickly be made habitable. 
Mrs. Kellogg eyed the young man and named a soaring 
price. His consent was immediate, and he dispatched 
Moberly for a doctor and settled the patient himself. 

“My dear madam!” said Godahl with mock severity as 
he sniffed the bills the landlady brought him in exchange 
for the one he had tendered. “You invite destruction! 
Moth balls and dollar 
bills in the same nest! 
Where won’t you 
ladies hide things!” 


, 


wie 

HE basement 

dining-room door 
of Mrs. Kellogg's 
boarding establish- 
ment had a habit of 
closing irrevocably on 
the last stroke of eight 
in the evening, the in- 
fallible mantel clock 
which overlooked the 
scene being the court 
of last resort in all dis- 
putes arising under 
the custom. There- 
after the panels pre- 
sented a front as cold 
and unrelenting as or- 
ganized charity to 
such unfortunates as 
were on the wrong 
side of the portal. 
The first stroke of the 
gong was being in- 
toned in the basement 
when the hallroom 
lodger on the top floor 
was in the act of be- 
sprinkling liberally his 
mop of red hair, as 
part of the laborious 
process of training it 
to lie back on his head 
parallel to the median 
line of the two hemi- 
spheres of thought after the manner of eccentric musicians 
of long ago and of the gay youth of the city and universities 
of the present day. The last stroke of the fateful hour was 
intoning as he surveyed the finished product as flat as a 
board and as shiny as a piano leg; and he sighed happily to 
consider that once more he had escaped the scrutiny of his 
fellow boarders at mealtime on this day of days which had 
brought him fame. 

It was inevitable, of course, that he would have to face 
their exuberance sooner or later, but, he reflected, if he 
managed his exits and entrances with skill he might escape 
that fateful hour until his fame for the immediate sensa- 
tion began to tarnish. In fact already the late editions of 
the afternoon papers were beginning to recount in the 
sacred confines of the first page other sensations than the 
one for which he was responsible. Young Grimsy in another 
few hours would learn the fleeting nature of newspaper 
fame. He was not yet experienced enough to compete with 
that arch-advertiser, Beeston. 

Grimsy thrust his hands into his trousers pockets and 
they came away simultaneously, each clutching a piece of 
money—in the right hand a nickel, in the left hand one 
dime. It was the extent of his worldly possessions in terms 
of coin at this hour, and he was hungry; but the discovery 
did not daunt him. He knew spots in the city where one 
could dine very well, in a strictly quantitative sense, on 
fifteen cents; and as the act of forgetting the waiter, in 
such resorts, rendered one less conspicuous than the act of 
remembering him, the matter of tips need not bother 
Grimsy. So with the happy inconsequence of youth 
Grimsy adjusted his pancake derby squarely atop his moist 


thatch; he tucked himself up to his ears in his topcoat, and 
thrust his hands in his pockets so that the cane he carried 
upside down showed itself as a mere spike over one 
shoulder. He assumed the débutante slouch, which our 
young men affected long before our young ladies did, and 
guardedly negotiated the stairs. As he reached the first 
floor he thought it the better part of kindness—and so 
much he had promised his idol, Godahl 
new tenant. The object of Godahl’s solicitous attention 
that day had been duly thumped by a neighboring doctor 
who, on learning that his patient answered to the name of 
Peters and was without funds, prescribed vigorous exer 
cise in the open air, such for instance as shoveling snow, an 
occupation for which the supply of labor at this time was 
woefully deficient 

Grimsy, with an air of proprietorship and not at all 
shy—for this old man at least did not know how famous 
the auburn-tinted youth was—-knocked softly and entered 
without awaiting an invitation. He was pleased to see the 
old man was himself again, for the lodger was taking his 
ease in an arm chair. 

“Can I do anything for you, Mr. Peters? Mr. Godahl 
asked me to look in on you to see if there was anything.” 

The stout party and his flat-footed confederate in 
vagrancy stared stupidly at the intruder and then in uni 
son shook their heads, venturing nothing by word of mouth 


to look in on the 


Grimsy’s impulse was to offer them money, as he knew 





The Last Glimpse He Had Showed Him the Two Men Staring Stupidly at the 


them to be practically penniless. He recollected the low 
state of his own exchequer, and with this reflection as 
a background he decided it was better that, while the old 
boy was ailing, he be left without the necessary where 
withal to dust and run. In spite of his inexperience he 
nad some knowledge of the propensity of the professionally 
lazy element to float from one isle of charity to another, 
like lost atoms. 

Grimsy was in the act of backing out when, with a chill 
along his spine, he became conscious of voices in the rear 
hall. 

Two women were conversing through the cruel barrier 
that led to the basement dining room 

“But I have already explained,”’ one voice was saying, 
“that I did not discover that my bag was open till this 
very minute.”’ This voice was talking at the bare door with 
the even, precise enunciation one assumes on such occasions 
“My pocketbook is gone. 
why should I?" queried the voice without altering its tone 
a hair, “when I have already paid you, less than two hours 
ago, in advance for a week's lodging and board-—and 
board, Mrs. Kellogg! 

There was a silence, and then a muffled voice from the 
further side of the door began talking in disjointed sen 
tences, like arusty phonograph that trips and pauses at each 
revolution of the cylinder 

‘But I have already explained,” said the remote voice, 
“that rules in my house are made to be observed 
not broken, miss. I am not running an all-night restaurant, 
miss. No, I am not . « + But I must say that, 
though I am a woman myself, it is only the women who 


I cannot go elsewhere—and 


seek to take advantage of me I have said 


a hundred times, if I have said it once, that I sha eve 





never accept women guests in the future! They 
always ironing shirtwaists—stealing my gas— borrowing 


irons, pasting wet handkerchiefs on the front window 


make my house look like a laundry, demora ne the 
servants, using all the hot water and turning the bat! 
into a * 


The use to which the genus female boarder t ‘ 


bathroom was destined to remain a mystery to young 
Grimsy because the well-known acid tones of Mrs. Kellogg 
which had been growing fainter and fainter as she retreate 


down the stairs to the basement, now were lost altogether 


and silence reigned 





Grimsy, hearing the patter of highheeled boots appr 
ing, crouched in the doorway and thanked his it ’ 
once that the economical Mrs. Kellogg at all times n 
tained merely a suggestion of gaslight in the hall chandelic 

But the hungry female boarder must have seen | 
shadow, because she started back with a little tartied 
cry But the next instant she came forward and accosted 
him 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Grimsy!"’ she cried. “I want to congratu 
late you. And Mr. Grimsy, I must thank you for the 


service you did me the other day 
Did—did you get in, Miss Vincent?” stammered 


Moberly Grimsy, trying in vain to control the riotous color 
that rushed to his 
cheeks 

Yes!” she cried 





and her eyes s! 
with excitement. “It 
was splendid, glori 
ous - 

She stopped, and 
brushed back a lock of 
hair that had broken 
away from the wavy 
cluster under her 
bonnet 

The lonedimple was 
staring at him full sail 

The bright eyes 
were flashing with ex 
citement The recol 
lection of that gloriou 
OCCASION Se@¢ med fairly 
to transport Miss 
Vincent 


“ A} 
didn’t cate 
they, Mr 
No, I 
didn’t,’ sl 
OF tenon 





the big, fat policemar 
who chased you into 
that hallway came out 
ifter a while, blowing 
so hard he had to sit 
down and rest. O} 
it was magnificent! 
The fire engines swept 
the streets clean like 
the wind, and the 


Foung Wemen crowd ran after them 


There was along truc} 
Oh, I think I never 





drawn by three snow-white horses! 
saw anything so beautiful!” 
Then Grimsy caught the infection 
“Did the middle horse have a pink nose like a circus 
horse? Was there a greyhound running under the tru 
I know them. I'll introduce you to that greyhound som 
time.”’ Then,soberingdown: “ You have lost your pocket 
book, Miss Vincent?” 
“Everything!” she cried disconsolately but with a sn 


that suggested that her everything included some excep 





tions. She opened the bag that hung at her 
showed it empty 
* said Grim 


‘I saw you again, you know! 
” she said incredulousl 


“You saw me 
“Yes; three or four days later—one night 


“Oh, impossible!’ she cried, and she knitted } ‘ 
brows as she puzzled over it “You must be mistake 
I was away until this very day—until just a few ho 
ago = 

‘Nevertheless I saw you, Miss Beeston!" said M 
feeling that at last he was getting on. “ You were on tl 


stage, but you didn’t see me. I called to you, Miss \ 


but you didn’t hear me either.” 


It was he who was laughing now; and she wa 
him in utter amazement 
“Miss Beeston!” she exclaimed. “ Why; I don't 


you say you called to me! 
he said. “And a most rema 
able likeness too. You were looking right at m« : le 


so excited that I actually jumped to n 


‘In a moving picture,” 


you . Continued on Page 4! 
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Whom to Blame 


GREAT part of the timberland in the United States 

belongs to sixteen hundred and ninety-four owners, 
whose combined holdings amount to one hundred and five 
million acres—an area three-fourths as large as France and 
more than two and a half times the size of the New 
England States, 

That is concentration of wealth; but sixteen of these 
sixteen hundred and ninety-four owners hold over forty- 
seven million acres of timberland—an area about ten times 
the size of New Jersey. Three railroads own enough stand- 
ing timber to give fifteen acres to every male of voting age 
in the nine Western states where most of their holdings lie. 

“Lavish land grants and loose, ill-enforced land laws 
are the historic background of this concentration of land 
and timber ownership,” ‘says the Bureau of Corporations 
report from which the above figures are taken. “A study 
of the present ownership of over seven million acres of rail- 
road, wagonroad and canal land grants shows that of these 
particular lands, granted long ago to single corporations, 
apparently with the idea that they would be quickly sold 
to settlers, only fifteen per cent are now distributed in 
small holdings. Eighty-five per cent are owned by the 
grantees or their successors, or by large timber holders. 
Of eighty-two million acres granted to three Western roads 
in the sixties, the roads still retained two-fifths in 1910.” 

In the sixties and seventies and eighties we—meaning 
the nation—had little more use for standing timber than 
an inebriate sailor has for the coins in his purse. In both 
cases there was a delusion that the supply was practically 
inexhaustible. We were quite ready to give timber to 
anybody who asked for it. Some persons, with 
longer heads and cooler pulses, supposed the day was com- 
ing when-timber would be very valuable—and quietly gath- 
ered it up as we spilled it. Politically speaking, we make a 

pecialty of locking the stable door after the horse is gone. 


ilmost 


Painless Taxation 


le THE last full fiscal year of the Taft Administration 
ordinary expenses of the Government—excluding Pan- 
uma Canal expenditures— were six hundred and fifty-four 
In that year the Democrats penned their 
famous denunciation of the profligate waste by Republicans 
of public money wrung from the people by oppressive 
taxation 
In the first full fiscal year of the Wilson Administration 
rdinary Government expenses amounted to seven hundred 
and one million dollars—almost exactly double the figure 
for Cleveland's last fiscal year, and greater by a hundred 
million dollars than the year of the Spanish-American War. 
The money came easily. Tariff duties yielded only 
twenty-six million dollars less than in the preceding year, 
and this was more than made up by the tax on individual 
neomes in excess of four thousand dollars. Thus, even 
after spending thirty-five millions on the Panama Canal, 
income practically balanced outgo. 
It is a tempting field. From no other nation could seven 
jundred and thirty-five million dollars for governmental 
expenses be extracted by methods so nearly painless, 


million dollars 


} 


Under the new law, tariff taxes could hardly be described 
as oppressive; yet they yielded nearly three hundred 
million dollars. Corporations and individuals possessing 
incomes in excess of four thousand dollars yielded up over 
seventy millions, with very little squirming. 

Yet this seven hundred and thirty-five million dollars is 
no mere figure of speech—no figment of a psychological 
imagination. It is all hard, veritable cash, which the inhab- 
itants of the United States earned during the year. 


National Guilds 


HERE are fifty-six thousand bankers in this country 

and they get a hearing whenever they wish, because 
they are well organized. Every state has an active asso- 
ciation in touch with the national body. Let any question 
come up that@roadly affects banking, and the bankers 
will promptly get their views of it before the country and 
before Congress. In many states the bankers’ associations 
have done good work in promoting agriculture. They are 
highly useful bodies. 

To take another example, there are twelve hundred thou- 
sand retail merchants. In trade journals we read now and 
then of the convention of an association of retailers that 
expressed such and such opinions; but the expression 
rarely gets beyond trade lines. From more than a million 
retailers, as a whole, the country hears almost nothing. As 
a still further illustration, four million male farm laborers 
might as well be so many oysters, so far as national expres- 
sion of opinion goes. 

Certain things affect alike nearly all men who gain a 
livelihood in the same way, whether that way be running a 
bank, conducting a retail store, or hoeing corn at a monthly 
wage. When common interest is affected there ought to be 
common means of expressing opinion about it—such means 
as the bankers and union laborers have through their trade 
organizations. 

It is our notion that there ought to be a better organiza- 
tion for the expression of public opinion, because our elec- 
tions express it only in a vague, inferential sort of way. 
The last congressional elections, for instance, gave the 
Democrats two hundred and ninety members of the 
House, being one of the most overwhelming expressions of 
opinion ever recorded in this country; but the opinion so 
overwhelmingly expressed was simply that the Republicans 
had betrayed the country in the matter of tariff revision. 
The election disclosed nothing whatever as to the state of 
opinion on banking or trust legislation or on other impor- 
tant questions. At least, active national trade organiza- 
tions on broad lines would be highly valuable as a means 
of getting the sense of the country on various questions 
of national importance. 


New Haven Again 


IMPLY telling all the truth would have saved the New 

Haven directors from their painful situation. When 
they made reports to stockholders year after year that 
failed to disclose vast operations in which stockholders’ 
money and credit were involved they essentially deceived 
those whose trustees they were. 

That plain fact forbids sympathy for them. Any cor- 
poration management to-day that puts out a report to 
stockholders which fails to disclose transactions involving 
stockholders’ money and credit, in an important way, 
ought to be thrown out of office. 


The Wall and the Hedge 


N THE first eight months of the new tariff act, imports of 

completed manufactures increased by twenty-four mil- 
lion dollars, or less than nine per cent. This is at the rate of 
three million dollars a month and certainly amounts to a 
small fraction of one per cent of our total consumption of 
manufactures. 

This is confessedly a competitive tariff. The purpose of 
its framers was to reduce duties so that, wherever Ameri- 
can prices were unreasonably high, foreign manufacturers 
would have a fair chance to come in and compete for the 
American market. There is no longer a Chinese wall in 
their way—at most there is only a well-trimmed hedge, 
which any agile foreigner could hop over if our prices were 
far out of line with those abroad. 

The party which framed this competitive tariff professes 
to believe that we are pillaged by extortionate trusts. 
Either the tariff is wrong or the theory of universal and 
outrageous trust exploitation is wrong. The small increase 
in imports of manufactured articles tends powerfully to 
contradict the notion that predatory combinations were 
making unreasonable prices the rule in America. 


Combination 


HE big combinations of manufacturers, with which 
politics is so excitedly engaged, are largely a product of 
the last fifteen years. There existed an Oil Trust, a Sugar 
Trust and a Whisky Trust long before that; but the grand 
rush for New Jersey holding-company charters began 
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about 1898, and proceeded apace in the face of antitrust 
legislation substantially the same as that on the statute 
books to-day. 

Latterly combination has made notable headway in the 
retail field, and that movement still gains ground. Some 
thousands of individual tobacco shops have been absorbed 
in a single nation-wide organization. Two concerns own 
five-and-ten-cent stores all over the country. Two other 
concerns have eighteen million dollars invested in popular- 
price restaurants in many of the larger cities. 

Chain stores are becoming a very important factor in the 
grocery trade. In and round Philadelphia, for example, 
there are over a thousand of them, operated by six com- 
panies, which— according to a leading food manufacturer 
act coéperatively, under a sort of gentlemen’s agreement, 
in the matter of demanding that manufacturers sell to 
them at the same price as to jobbers. One mail-order house 
is selling a hundred million dollars’ worth of goods at retail 
this year. There is no monopoly, because much independent 
competition remains; but if several hundred stores consoli- 
dated under a single management can obtain jobbers’ 
prices, the tendency will be to force the independents into 
coéperative buying. The retail movement shows the drift 
toward combination and coéperation. 


The Age of Brevity 


T IS a tolerably common complaint among artists that 
we Americans seem unable to concentrate our minds 
except by brief fits. The novel must be short and ever 
shorter, the play full of surprises. In a picture we demand 
something sensational. Signor Caruso observes that we 
want him to sing high and loud— to hand over the greatest 
possible quantity of music in a given time. The popular 

preacher limits himself to forty minutes. 

It is true that we like our impressions by assault and 
battery. A leisurely method of imparting them sets us 
yawning. It is true, also, that our forefathers spent a solid 
fortnight reading Clarissa Harlowe and sat three hours at a 
sermon; but our forefathers were content to spend a week 
traveling a distance that we cover in a night. 

We do rather shout to art: “Be brief! Speed up!” 
But our own notion is that, with the lightning-express 
service we demand, we reach just the same destination our 
forefathers reached in their leisurely way. 


Economic Conjurers 


AILROADING may be one big field in which wages 

have increased relatively to the gross outturn. On the 
face of the returns, out of every dollar the roads received 
ten years ago forty cents went directly to labor, excluding 
salaries of general and other officials; while in the last 
year for which a complete report is available forty-three 
cents out of every dollar went directly to labor. 

This would be exceptional, for the portion of the gross 
outturn that goes to labor tends to fall; and the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has somewhat 
changed the form of its statements in the last ten years 
may account for the apparent increase in this case. It is 
true, however, that because of their social and political 
position the railroads have been peculiarly liable to effective 
demands for wage increases. 

Twenty-six cents out of every dollar goes for other oper- 
ating expenses, and somewhat less than twenty-six cents 
goes to capital in interest and dividends— amounting alto- 
gether to about four and a half per cent on the investment 
as stated in the Interstate Commerce Commission reports, 
the figures being taken from the railroads’ books and not 
necessarily showing the actual investment. 

It is from this last twenty-six cents that the more 
enthusiastic advocates of government ownership produce 
their statistical miracles with the easy grace of a conjurer 
drawing rabbits from a silk hat. 


Where the Money Is 


\ E WONDER whether a slice of Manhattan Island, 
in which Wall Street is situated, contains more than 
one-fourth of all individual incomes in the United States 
in excess of four thousand dollars. That is the inference 
raised by the income tax returns. The total yield to June 
thirtieth was twenty-eight million dollars, of which almost 
eight millions came from the Second New York District, 
while the second and third districts together yielded over 
ten millions—or much more than one-third of the total. 

These two New York City districts, the Pennsylvania 
district that includes Philadelphia, the Illinois district 
that includes Chicago, and the Massachusetts district that 
includes Boston, produced over sixteen million dollars—or 
much more than half the total yield. 

Philadelphia alone paid nearly two-thirds as much as the 
twenty-two states lying west of the Mississippi River 
the latter containing such rich and populous cities as St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, New Orleans, Denver, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

These figures are surprising. One prefers to await 
fuller returns before accepting them at their face value. 








T IS held in some 

quarters that 

after a fool-killer 
is about through he 
must commit sul 
cide in order to 
complete his job in 
workmanlike 
manner. 

That proposition, 
of course, is entirely 
too cy nical for a 
morning like the 
one on which this is 
penned, for various 


Some of 
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reasor 


the reasons are that 


the magnolia trees 
arein bloom,thesun 
is shining, and even 
the Honorable 
Champ Clark hi: 
been 


is 
observed to 
smile three several 


timesoflate. More- 


over, it contem 
plates a finality that 
the situation does 
not admit. It is 
based on a wrong 
premise. 


It is clearly ap- 
parent to any per- 
son who has given 
the subject study 
that no fool-killer 
ever could be about 
through. Evenifa 


to be as old as one of those one 
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The Official Foot-Kilter of 
the House 


fool-killer should live 
hundred-and-fourteen-year boys who smoked and drank to 
excess from the age of seven, or one of those one-hundred 
and-fourteen-year boys who never indulged in the vile weed 
or tasted a drop of the stuff, he would be just about start 
ing when his end came 
provided he had been conscientious and reasonably fatal. 

No truth has been more strikingly enunciated than the 
one embodied in the deathless poesy of a ‘ 
said: You may break, you may shatter the fool if you will, 
but the bulk of his folly 


will cling to him still. 


just about getting under way, 


yng-dead poet who 
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These philosophic il co leratio I this age-oid 
ject are here introduced for the purpose of set g thes ye 
for the Honorable Swagar Sherk of Kentucky, who 
not only the fool-killer for the House of Repres« ative 
but also the oracle for the same The com! tio s as 
logical as it is effective We ive eminent au rit 1 
repeated authority for the statement that one of the eff 
cious methods of slaving wit i ord ul hat word 
is the last word, the ultimate utterance, the dernier 
the foolicide Is thereby 1 re ¢ 
and the fool, whet he erson oO 
its unwept grave the quicker 

No persor should erse t 
That were a supere tory a 
out for that end « f st e re irked 
when four hundred i Uf ty-tive men are gathered 
together for the purpose of getting as much individuall 
as they can thus hoping to continue themselves in ad 
tageous position lor lurther getting there must inevita 
arise moments and situations, and suchlike, wherein t 
individuals, in their anxieties to secure their shares of 
NT itever is being secured at the moment, leave the paths 
of cold, calm and clear logic, and rush into the jungles of 
foolishness and fallacy and fake and fribt , 


Swagar Sherley in Action 


T IS at one of these r 
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vocabulary, and hops in and does his slaying 
over the head with a precedent 
with a legal interpretatior 
an argument and 
authoritative citation. 
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disrupted, disjointed and disappointed d 

Sherley has been coming to Congress from Louisville fe 
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the privilege of sign 
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It is even so. There is 
not a man living who 
has not some sort 
foolishness concealed 
about him; and the man 
who admits that, and on 
takes out 
foolishness and puts it 
on parade, is ir 


ot 


occasion his 


much 


better case than the one 
who, refusing to admit 
it, tries to conceal that 


portion ¢ 


thereby is 


put on parade by 1 
Consequently any 
~ } } + 

person who aiiots to 


himself the thankless 


job of fool-killer mus 


in the very nature ol 


things, be strong of arm 
and heart, as 
optimistic of tempera- 


for, so far as my 


2 — 


> Nw 
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well as ~~ 
ment; a 
observations go, the 
usual fool is a glutton 
for punishment and 
comes vacantly back 
for further slaughter in 
the morning, when one 
thinks he has been dis- 
posed of forever on the 
The 
usual fool is the numer- 
ous the unusual! 
fool is rarely inter- 
rupted, for, as it falls 
out, he is wiser than 
those who may seek to 
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New Stream Line Body — Electric Starter — Electric Lights — Li 


This announces the latest Overland — Model 80. Model 80 has a brand new full stream line body. Its The new cushioned wy 
This is the handsomest Overland ever built. Up to full sweeping lines blend and harmonize perfectly with deeper. The new long andj 
date in every respect, artistically designed and finished. the balance of the symmetrical design. All visible lines are supply unusual and easy ri 
The powerful, larger, roomier and smooth running car absolutely clean, unbroken and uninterrupted equipped with one of the | 
establishes a new standard. The new crowned moulded fenders, new rounded and electric lighting syster] 
The price has not been advanced radiator, new hood slightly sloped, and flush U doors switch box, are conveniently 
This season we shall build 75,000 cars. This in- with disappearing hinges, contribute those additional Thus in the driving position 
creased production again places us in the enviable and touches of exterior grace and modishness which dis- bending down, you start them 
supreme position of being able to give still more value tinguish those costly imported cars. the electric horn and all ha 
for still less money The new tonneau is much larger—both in width and This model has the left 
Here is the proof: in depth The tires are larger this 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio Two Passenger Roadster $1050 Ui U.S. prices F.O. B. Toledo, Ohio. 
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—Li ft Drive — Larger Tires — Demountable Rims— Larger Tonneau = "4 for Handsome 


1915 Catalogue 
ourteen owners . 
| ’ | « — Gratis 
There is a powerful, economical and quiet 35 horse- 
- oe } } 1 2 | Our 1915 catalogue con 
ding qualities. This model is Ignition Is high tension magneto, independent of start- power moto! The wheel base is 114 inches lon estas — 
tains complete and instruc 
’ tive description of the 
, .3 
re ion, vé ‘ r, built- windshield, : Overland Model 80. It is 
$ top and bi ot, demour table rims and one al , 3 d simply written, with clear, 
understandable explana 


»holstery is also considerably These tires can be quickly detached from the rims which — such satisfactory service to 50,000 ninetee: 
improved underslung springs are demountable. One extra rim supplied 


oned uy 
Wy 
ong ané 


asv ‘ ~ ° . ' 
t th " righest priced electric Starting ing and lighting systems It requires no dry cells This car 
Oo e 


All switches, in a compact Fundamentally the chassis remains as before. The _ lights, rain-visi tilatis 


| | 
comes compicte Klectric starter, electric 


cated onthe steering column front axle is larger; the wheels are larger; the frame 


r system { 
en ‘ ; , a /¢ ' : 
ently } , without stretching forward or heavier and Stouter; gears are made of 3' © nickel steel; magnetic speedometer, electric horn, ro ty j 
positiong , , , : , : tions and illustrations. Ev 
car, drive the carand control there are integral grease cups in spring bolts; and many und curtain box. This new model is n ready for your 
start thei 


eryone should have a cop 
‘all h rad, side, tail and dash lights other mechanical refinements which are described in 
14 a « 


inspection in practically every city and to th vul It posts you on Overland 
hand drive and center control tail in our new catalogue. Otherwise we could in no poss De: 

the left 

ger this \4 


I f ilers are now taku gy ord rane ts for methods models and 
rear, being 34"’x 4" allaround. ble way improve the splendid Overland chassis that is giving your demonstrati: policies 

a ” . " Write for 
Four Passenger Compé $1000 The Willys-Overland Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, today 


n immediate 


wedo, Ohio 
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Beautiful / 
Fashion 

Pook 

Today 


' 35619 
Dress $5.98 


Smart Tallored 
‘ ty 


Special 
Pris ® Mail or Express 


Cherges $10.98 


Paid by Us 
6018 
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Stybsh Droas Has, 


OUR FALL FASHION 
CATALOG IS YOURS 


Satisfy 
You or 
Refund 

Your 
Money 


Rentien in New Fall ee 


29019 Sus ian Tunic aeons fA 


with large t 
*: navy bine Co 


6G17- Paris 


Crown is higher 
at left side and 
is trimmed with 
three emart coque 
feather fancies, and 
th enew dull shoe black 
satin ribbon is ured 
to hold each fancy 
in place. Lined with 
silk. Black with white 
or black trimming, 
also Russian green 
with white, or brown 
with white fanc 


Price MailorExpress 


Paid by Bs $2.98 


w French blue with blue fan 
Price, Mail or Express $3. 
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THE GUIDING MISS GOWD 


season, when there are no tourists, I live 
on a lira a day, including my rent.’ 

Henry Gregg stood up. 

“My dJand Why don’t you come to 
America? ’ He wav ed hisarms. “‘ America!” 

Mary Gowd’s brick-red cheeks grew 
redder. 

““America!”’ she echoed. “‘When I see 
American tourists here throwing pennies in 


| the Fountain of Trevi, so that they'll come 


back to Rome, I want to scream. By the 
time I save enough money to go to America 
I'll be an old woman and it will be too late. 
And if I did contrive to scrape together 


| enough for my passage over I couldn’t go 


to the United States in these clothes. I've 
seen thousands of American women here. 
If they look like that when they’re just 
trave ling about, what do they wear at 
home!" 
‘“*Clothes?” inquired Henry Gregg, mys- 
““What’s wrong with your clothes?” 
“Everything! I’ve seen them look at my 
suit, which hunches in the back and strains 
across the front, and is shiny at the seams. 
And my gloves! And my hat! Well, even 
though I am English I know how frightful 
my hat is. wa 


“You're a smart woman,” said Henry D. 


| Gregg. 


retorted 


“Not smart enough,” Mary 
“or I shouldn't be here. 
The two stood up as Tweetie came toward 


them from the lift. Tweetie pouted again 


| at sight of Mary Gowd, but the pout cleared 


as Blue Cape, his arrangements completed, 
stood in the doorway, splendid hat in hand. 

It was ten o’clock when the three re- 
turned from Tivoli and the Colosseum 
Mary Gowd silent and shabbier than ever 
from the dust of the road; Blue Cape 
smiling; Tweetie frankly pettish. Pa and 
Ma Gregg were listening to the after-dinner 
concert in the foyer. 

“Was it romantic—-the Colosseum, I 
moonlight?” asked Ma Gregg, 
weetie’s cheek and trying not to 
ook uncomfortable as Blue Cape kissed her 
hand. 


“Romantic!” snapped Tweetie. “It was 


| as romantic as Main Street on Circus Day. 


Hordes of people tramping about like 
buffaloes. Simply swarming with tourists 
German ones. One couldn't find a single 
ruin to sit on. Romantic!” She glared at 
the silent Mary Gowd. 

There was a strange little glint in Mary 
Gowd's eyes, and the grim line was there 
abcut the mouth again, grimmer than it had 
been in the morning. 

“You will excuse me?” she said. 
very tired. I will say good night.” 
““And I,” announced Caldini. 

Mary Gowd turned swiftly to look at him. 

“You!” said Tweetie Gregg. 

“I trust that I may have the very great 
happiness to see you in the morning, ” went 
on Caldini in his careful English. “I can- 
not permit Signora Gowd to return home 
alone through the streets of Rome.”” He 
bowed low and elaborately over the hands 
of the two women. 

“Oh, well; for that matter 
Henry Gregg gallantly. 

Caldini raised a protesting, white-gloved 
hand. 

“I cannot permit it.’ 

He bowed again and looked hard at Mary 
Gowd. Mary Gowd returned the look. 
The brick red had quite faded from her 
cheeks. Then, with a nod, she turned and 
walked toward the door. Blue Cape, 
sword clanking, followed her. 

In silence he handed her into the fiacchero. 
In silence he seated himself beside her. 
Then he leaned very close. 

‘Iw ill talk in this damned E nglish,”” he 
began, ‘‘that the pig of a fiaccheraio may 
not understand. This—this Gregg, he is 
very rich, like all Americans. And the 
little Eleanora! Bellissima! You must not 
stand in my way. It is not good.” Mary 
Gowd sat silent. ‘‘ You will help me. To- 
day you were not kind. There will be much 
money— money for me; also for you.” 

Fifteen years before—ten years before— 
she would have died sooner than listen to a 
plan such as he proposed; but fifteen years 
of Rome blunts one’s English sensibilities. 
Fifteen years of privation dulls one’s moral 
sense. And money meant America. And 
little Tweetie Gregg had not lowered her 
voice or her laugh when she spoke that 
afternoon of Mary Gowd’s absurd English 
fringe and her red wrists above her too-short 
gloves. 


“Tam 


’ began 


Conctuded from Page 7 


“How much?” asked Mary Gowd. He 
named a figure. She laughed. 

“*More—much more!” 

He named another figure; then anothe or. 

“You will put it down on paper,” said 

Mary Gowd, “and sign your name 
to-morrow.” 

They drove the remainder of the 
silence. At her door in the 

“You mean to marry her? 
Gowd. 

Blue Cape oe d eloquent shoulders: 

“T think not,” said quite simply. 


way in 
Via Babbuino: 
* asked Mary 


It was to be the Appian Way the next 
morning, with a stop at the Catacombs. 
Mary Gowd reached the hotel very early, 
but not so early as Caldini. 

“Think the five of us can pile into one 
carriage?’’ boomed Henry Gregg cheerily. 

“A little crowded, I think,” said Mary 
Gowd, “‘for such a long drive. May I sug- 
gest that we three’’—-she smiled on Henry 
Gre gE and his wife—‘take this larger 
carriage, while Miss Eleanora and Signor 
Cc aldini follow in the single cab?” 

A lightning message frem Blue 
eyes. 

“Yes; 
Tweetie. 

So it was arranged. Mary Gowd rather 
outdid herself as a guide that morning. 
She had a hundred little intimate tales 
at her tongue’s end. She seemed fairly 
to people those old ruins again with the 
men and women of a thousand years ago. 
Even Tweetie—little frivolous, indifferent 
Tweetie—was impressed and interested. 

As they were returning to the carriages 
after inspecting the Baths of Caracalla, 
Tweetie even skipped ahead and slipped 
her hand for a moment into Mary Gowd’s. 

“You're simply wonderful!” she said 
almost shyly. “‘ You make things sound so 
real. And—and I’m sorry 1 was so nasty 
to you yesterday at Tivoli.” 

Mary Gowd looked down at the glowing 
little face. A foolish little face it was, but 
very, very pretty, and exquisitely young 
and fresh and sweet. Tweetie dropped her 
voice to a whisper: 

“You should hear him pronounce my 
name. It is like music when he says it 
El-e-a-no-ra; like that. And aren’t his kid 
gloves always be autifully white? Why, the 
boys back home 

Mary Gowd wasstill staring down at her. 
She lifted the slim, ringed little hand which 
lay within her white-cotton paw and 
stared at that too. 

Then with a jerk she dropped the girl’s 
hand and squared her shoulders like a 
soldier, so that the dowdy blue suit strained 
more than ever at its seams; and the line 
that had settled about her mouth the night 
before faded slowly, as though a muscle 
too tightly drawn had relaxed. 

In the carriages they were seated as 
before. The horses started up, with the 
smaller cab but adozen paces behind. Mary 
Gowd leaned forward. She began tospeak 
her voice very low, her accent clearly Eng- 
lish, her brevity wonderfully American. 

“Listen to me!” she said. “You must 
leave Rome to-night!” 

“Leave Rome to-night!” echoed 
Greggs as though rehearsing a duet 

“Be quiet! You must not shout 
that. I say you must go away.” 

Mamma Gregg opened her lips and shut 
them, wordless for once. Henry Gregg laid 
one big hand on his wife’s shaking knees and 
eyed Mary Gowd very quietly. 

“I don’t get you,” he said. 

Mary Gowd looked straight at him as she 
said what she had to say: 

“There are things in Rome you cannot 
understand. You could not understand un- 
less you lived here many years. I lived here 
many months before I learned to step 
meekly off into the gutter to allow a man to 
pass on the narrow sidewalk. You must 
take your pretty daughter and go away. 
To-night! No-—let me finish. I will tell 
you what happened to me fifteen years ago, 
and I will tell you what this Caldini has in 
his mind. You will believe me and forgive 
me; and promise me that you will go 
quietly away.” 

When she finished Mrs. Gregg was white- 
faced and luckily too frightened to weep. 
Henry Gregg started up in the carriage, his 
fists white-knuckled, his lean face turned 
toward the carriage crawling behind. 

“Sit down!” commanded Mary Gowd. 
She jerked his sleeve. ‘Sit down!” 


Cape’s 


that would be nice!” cooed 


the 


like 
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Henry Gregg sat down slowly. Then he 
wet his lips slightly and smiled. 

“Oh, bosh!” he said. ‘“‘This—this is the 
twentieth century and we're Americans 
and it’ 3 broad daylight. Why, I'll lick 
the —— 

“This is Rome,” interrupted Mary Gowd 
quietly, “‘and you will do nothing of the 
kind, because he would make you pay for 
that too, and it would be in all the papers; 
and your pretty daughter would hang her 
head inshame forever.” She put one hand on 
Henry Gregg’s sleeve. ‘“‘You do not know! 
You donot! Promise me you will go.” The 
tears sprang sudde nly to her E nglish blue 
eyes. “P romise me! Promise me!” 

“Henry!” cried Mamma Gregg, 
gray-faced. “Promise, Henry!” 

“TI promise,” said Henry Gregg, and he 
turned away. 

Mary Gowd sank back in her seat 
shut her eyes for a moment. 

“Presto!” she said to the half-sleeping 
driver. Then she w aved a gay hand at the 

carriage in the re ar. ** Presto!” she called, 
saniling. “* Presto!” 


very 


and 


At six o’clock Mary Gowd entered the 
little room in the Via Babbuino. She went 
first to the window, closed the massive 
shutters, the double windows; drew the 
heavy curtains. The roar of Rome was 
hushed to a humming. She lighted a candle 
that stood on the table. Its dim light em- 
phasized the gloom. She took off the bat- 
tered black velvet hat and sank into the 
chintz-covered English chair. Tina stood 
in the doorway. Mary Gowd sat up with a 
jerk * 

“Letters, Tina?” 

Tina thought deeply, fumbled at the 
bosom of her gown and drew out a sealed 
envelope grudgingly. 

Mary Gowd broke the seal, glanced at the 
letter. Then, under Tina’s startled gaze 
she held it to the flaming candle and watche d 
it burn. 

“What is it that you do?” 
Tina. 

Mary Gowd smiled. 

= ne ou have heard of America’? 

‘America! A thousand a million time 
My y brother L uigi 

“Naturally! This, then’’—Mary Gowd 
deliberately gathered up the ashes into a 
neat pile and held them in her hand, a 
crumpled heap—“‘ this then, Tina, is my trip 
to America.” 


demanded 


Reading by Ear 


EADING of magazines and newspapers 

by blind men has now been actually 
accomplished by the aid of the optophone, 
which translates sight into sound. Some 
months ago the inventor of this device, a 
distinguished British scientist, succeeded 
in reading billboard type with it; but at 
that time it was hardly expected that the 
optophone could be refined sufficiently to 
be used on small type—not for many years 
at least. 

Even now his app: "* us is only a labora- 
tory device; but the fact that he has even 
experimentally solved the problem he un- 
dertook gives hope of a practical working 
device to enable the blind to read. Re- 
cently he exhibited the improved optophon 
before the Royal Society and demonstrated 
its efficiency. 

The principle is simple: A tiny light is 
thrown on the printed line and moved from 
left to right as the eye follows type in read- 
ing. This light is reflected on a delicate 
detector; and, according to the amount of 
light reflected, faint electrical impulses are 
obtained. 

Of course black does not reflect light, 
theoretically, and the black print does not 
reflect by any means so much light as the 
white paper. 

The electrical impulses are used to pro- 
duce sound in a telephone receiver. With 
practice the blind person can tell from the 
variation of sound just what letter the light 
is passing over. 

In the device recently demonstrated the 
adjustment was delicate enough to enable 
the reading of type one-fifth of an inch 
in height, using an ordinary telephone 
receiver. 

By using a highly sensitive telephone 
relay, invented by a member of the Royal 
Society, the optophone was successful in 
distinguishing newspaper type. 
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-regarding that new 
fall suit 


UPPOSE you let our local dealer You pick out the fashion, naming the 
S make a map of your body-lines. He type of coat, the length of lapel, the con- 
has a measure-taking system that tour of waist, the cut of vest, the shape of 

will give us a carbon copy of the physique trousers you like best. It is your suit you 
you call **Yours Truly.’’ order—made to fit the mirrored reflection 


of you that the dealer sends to us. 
When that body-chart reaches our de- 


signing rooms in Chicago or New York, ——— 

a real custom tailor journeyman will draft 

and cut and needle a merchant-tailor yo; it doesn’t cost the $50 to $75 

product to dove-tail your specifications. N that the good local tailor charges— 
for we tailor for a nation, where 


he makes for a neighborhood. 


NHAT'S what “The Royal Tailored And our profits are pro-rated on half- 
Look’? means—a genuinely made- a-million transactions a year. 
to-measure garment—individually Se : 
hand- and brain-wrought; built to your So, a Royal Tailored Fall and Winter 
mandate in its every component. suit or overcoat will cost you, say $16 
$17 — $20 — $25 — $30 or $35. 


You select the fabric—securing your ier 
‘eer And satisfaction 1s part of the contract 
ideal, without compromise —for you 


} 


at whatever price vou pay. Rovyal tatlor- 
choose from half-a-thousand of the at I . pa; : 


wR ing tolerates nothing less. 
choicest foreign and domestic weaves. & . 


2 fe . os 2.2 2 ot Ss 
Chicago Now Over 10,000 Royal Dealers ftrfAr Make New York 
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eee “Stud Automobiles 


5-Passenger 
$ 5 7-Passenger $1450 OTE the prices of these new 
138 Studebaker cars. 
pics ce: But do not let prices alone influ- 
ence you. 


Buy a Studebaker because of the 
honesty of purpose that is back 
of it—because of the high aims 
and ideals for which the name 
Studebaker has always stood. 





Buy it because it is the product 
of what are probably the most 
completely equipped automo- 
bile plants in the world— 


Powerful, silent, small bore, long stroke motor, 344x 5 inches; larger valve openings; mére room front and rear; 150 plants that manufacture the 
pounds lighter; 15 x 2! -inch brakes; 34 x 4 inch Goodrich tires on Q. D. demountable rims, Safety Tread on Studebaker car complete, with 
rear; onesman type top; full-floating rear axle ; | oa . f } hectete 
ful! equipment of Timken bearings; 20 finish the exception of the e ectrical 
ing operations; wheelbase 121 inches. \ New FOUR Roadster system, the tires and a few 


specialties. 
Buy it because it represents full 


In Canada $1250 $500 better value than the 
price indicates. 


Because Studebaker complete manufac- 
turing methods cut out the middle- 
man’s profit and put better value and 
longer life into the car. 


Buy it because of the inherent quality 
of every part—the integrity of the 
tested and heat-treated steels — the 





fineness of fit and alignment of mov- 
ing parts—the strength and smooth 








efficiency of the full floating rear axle 

and transmission—the clean, simple, 

seated Roadster that actually seats three grown persons in perfect comfort. Driver's seat set slightly accessible motor; the smooth vibra- 
forward. Special top. Baggage compartment at rear, etc. Same general specifications as FOUR Touring Car. tionless running; and the _ notable 


Studebaker light weight and economy. 





New FOUR Touring Car / Buy it because this excess value is 


$ apparent, also, in the beauty of de- 
985 _sign and finish, the completeness of 


equipment, the bigness and roominess 


In Canada $1250 
of the car. 





Buy it because Studebaker branches, 
service stations and dealers carrying 
in stock $1,000,000 worth of parts 
cover the country, at the service of 
Studebaker owners. 


And it is simply by reason of all these 
things that it is safe to ‘“Buy it because 
it is a Studebaker.”’ 

Send for the Studebaker Proof Book and 


learn more about Studebaker manu- 
facturing and its worth to the buyer. 


Powerful, silent motor, 345 x 5 inches, small bore, long stroke; crowned fenders; special dimming headlights; 
100 pounds lighter; more room front and rear; 12x 214 inch brakes; 33 x 4inch Goodrich tires on Q. D 4 
demountable rims, Safety Tread on rear; one-man top type; full floating rear axle; full equipment of Timken STUDEBAKER, Detroit 


bearings; 20 finishing operations. Canadian Plant, Walkerville, Ont. 


“Quantity Production of Quality Cars” 
1s i ae: SOON 








Our position at the time was approximately 
Latitude 31° 2’ south, Longitude 121 
37’ west. The little boat—she was only 
twenty-two feet long, with a beam of five 
and a half feet, and three feet deep—was 
sitting very low in the water, for she had 
eleven men aboard her. She had between 
ten and twelve inches’ freeboard, which is 
hardly enough in a hurricane. 

I have said that with the exception of the 
two mates and myself the members of the 
crew were all green hands. Until the hurri- 
cane had borne down upon us the lack of 
experience in our crew had worked no par- 
ticular hardship. ‘Blessed are they who 
expect nothing, for they shall not be disap- 
pointed.”” No skipper leaving Columbia 
River ports in April for a voyage to the 
West Coast need expect a crew worth whil 
for sailors at that time of the year are very 
scarce. They go north to the Alaska fisher- 
iesfortheseason. However, a man is a man 
to those that deal in sailors. Fit or unfit, 
the blood-money is just the same, and if a 
skipper doesn’t like the men the crimp sends 
him he has the privilege of sending them 
back—and lying idle in the stream until his 
owners fire him. I took what I could get 
and made the best of it. And now, in that 
twenty-two-foot lifeboat, tossing from crest 
to crest of those huge seas, I cursed that 
crimp to the deepest hells, and made the 
best of it. 

Of the seven men before the mast but one 
could be trusted to steer the E] Dorado when 
we left port, and if you think a crew like 
this isn’t a great handicap handling a life- 
boat in a hurricane try it some time and 
find out for yourself. They were good lads 
and did their best, but that wasn’t much 
from the viewpoint of a real sailor. The 
mates and I were at home, for the sea was 
our mistress. She had called to us for a life- 
and for some reason or other your sea- 
sailor never quits while he has his 
head above water. 

But my gree n hands were dejected. They 
were facing d leath and facing it bravely, but 
there wasn't a face that didn’t shine sickly 
green and not a grin in the lot. The mates 
and I tried to cheer them up. I remember 
feeling a little contemptuous of their lack of 
response when I announced that we should 
land at Easter Island, approximately nine 
hundred miles away; that we would ma 
it in eight or nine days at the latest. But 
somehow they couldn’t get our point o 
view, and I couldn't get fh until I hap- 
pened to remember about that lost chro- 
nometer. 

The last we saw of the El Dorado her 
decks were awash to the rail, with mighty 
little of the rail left, and she was rolling and 
wallowing frightfully. Her spars 
standing. 











lime, 


soned 





were still 


Navigation Under Difficulties 


Before dark I held a consultation with 
the mates to ascertain our position. We 
agreed that we were about twenty-seven 
hundred miles off the coast of Chile, with 
Piteairn’s Island about five hundred and 
sixty miles distant in a northwesterly di- 
rection. However, as westerly winds were 
now prevailing and it was midwinter in the 
South Pacific and stormy in consequence, 
we had to abandon as impracticable any 
attempt to reach Pitcairn’s Island. 

By consulting our charts we found th: 
Easter Island was our only hope. It ~ 
about seven hundred miles to the northeast- 
by-east as the crow flies. But as we had no 
chronometer, my sextant being our sole 
navigating instrument, I saw that I must 
take no risks, but must run out the latitude 
first, in consequence of which the run to 
Easter Island would be approximately nine 
hundred miles. I should have bet the devil 
my immortal soul we shouldn't last nine! 

That was a hard night. For some reason 
not yet clear to me we cmedpec a it. There 
was still a very heavy sea running, and it 
was black as the enerler « of a coal mine, and 
this was our second night without sleep. We 
were cold and hungry and sleepy, and the 
salt spray swept over us repeatedly. Wi 
the force of the wind behind it that spray 
stung like the lash of a whip. 

But we dared not go to sleep. We had to 
stay awake—ah, what a job it was!—and 
handle the boat. That was up to the two 
mates and myself, for the crew were help- 
less. Most of them were During 
the night it rained very had to 
do a lot of bailing. 


seasick 


hard. We 
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Continued from Page § 
The fourteenth of June finally arr 
remember it was my birthday, a 
fool reason I felt within me the stir 
bulldog desire to have at least one more 
birthday! I told Mr. Wilson about it 
he said there was really no reason why | 
shouldn't feel that way about it. We talked 
to Mr. Johansen and fixed it up among ou 
selves that whenever one should see 
other falling asleep he should forthwith kick 
him until he woke up. This is aj] 
do not usually allow my 
the circumstances I made no protest. Mz: 
Wilson said God helped those that helped 
themselves, and this is one of the most pra 
tical sayings that I know of; 
I had a pair of mates of whom any skipper 
might be proud, we decided to help ourselves 
and get a rag on her. 

We stepped the mast and bent ourspread 
sail and jib Th 
our smaller but they were excellent 
for present purposes, for the moment the 
wind filled them we were off at a great rate, 
skipping along on north-by-ea 
with the wind from the southeast and 
, with a gr 


ived l 





or some 








rivilege | 


nates, but under 


so, since I sav 





ose sails had belonged 


boat, 
a course 
squally adual increase. 


The Birthday Dinner 


I had had many years of experience sailing 
small boats and I found that experien 


valuable now. Wilson and Johansen were 
also fairly good boatmen, and I saw that 
we should manage, although there were 
many things to be considered, such as gales 
and lack of sleep. By the way the 


boat was flying along I could see that wit} 
a fair wind we should make 
miles In twenty-iour hours 
whaleboat pattern, a good seaboat and fast 

About noon on the fourteenth I judged it 
was about time to have something to eat 
We had to be extremely 10mical. 
birthday dinner consisted of one-elevent} 


interest in a one-pound 


ecor 


can of corned bee! 


and two cans of soup mixed with water 
about enough to make one cupful for eact 


man. This with two soda crackers each wa 
pretty light rations, but you have no idea 
what life it put into u 

All afternoon we scudded along The 
wind was strong from the southwest wit! 


al squalls, but we 
nicely. The crew lay huddled in the bottom 
of the boat under the 
they despite the constant salt 
that drenched them. However, with the 
frequency of squalls it became ne 
have part of the crew 


so I placed one man to handle the 


occasior weathered then 


blankets. I suppose 
slept spray 
essary to 
constantly at t 
posts, 
sail an id two men to stand by with 
to bail when The 
took turns at the tiller. 

We got through the night safely, steering 
by instinct, for we had no lantern 
was no moonlight by which to see the cor 
pass. On the fiftee nth I got my first obser 
vation since we 
discovered we were in Latitude 29° 49 
south. The wind wasstrong from the sout! 
west, with frequent heavy squalls, thunder 
and lightning. At three P. M. the wind ir 
creased to a gale and we ran dead before 
with a very small part of the 

At ten o'clock that night the wi 
round to the south, blowing 


g a strong gale, 


pucke 


necessary. mates and | 
ur a t! ere 


took to the lifeboat and 








and the sea ran very high, breaking over 
ti e bos it badly. We were nstant danger 





pr oe gswamped. Time: again a 
was half filled with wats We had a fright 
ful time keeping her head 


was brolcen. 


to the seas with 
, and one oar 

At daylight we were so ex! 
lack of sleep and the des. rate labor < 
handling the with oars that it d 
not seem possible to survive 
Something had to be done at ones 

Early on the morning of the sixteenth the 
boat was nearly 
We couldn't hold her end up to the s 
and she'd go flying down into the deep greer 
vallevs between seas, broadside or 
ening to roll over and over a! 
the sea. I was crazy 
didn’t have any. 
is the mother of invent 
had six heavy 
we placed one on 
them lengthwise 
middle with a three-inch 
fathoms long. This bundle 
passed over the stern, let all the liner 
and fastened the end at the 

That sea anchor was a mar 
It acted instant); 


our oars 


austed 


boat 


mucn ionge 


Swamped several time 





for a se 





woo! ' ‘ 
top of the 
and tied them firmly in the 
line o 
ot t ial kets we 
un out 
stern. 


elous success 
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However, ince nece ily 


That drag astern kept 


RPADO 


ay 
OQ rat Ve Ee 


the boat head to the sea, hauling it throug/ 


ne Seas and preventing the boat Iron mS 
ing lightly on their crest It reduced the 
chances of swamping to a minimum, pro- 


vided we could keep her bailed out, ¢ 
, comin 


ontinu f 


spray g thick and fast, kept us bailing 


1 ‘ . 
ually. Every little while, of course 


we took gauons over the 


waies, 





Looking back on it now d 
that we didn’t get that sea anchor out a 
minute too soo! The gale increased and 
the seas were vast roiling hills, breaking into 
foam all round us. The clouds flew by over 
head at terrific speed. But with nearly a 


hundred teet of hav 


had a good strain on it at all times Mor ‘ 

over, we had steerage way o!f about three 
mies an hour betore the storm, and with one 
man ste ing we did nicely However | 
Kept two m at the Oars, taking In the ur 
whenever necessary and keeping a steady 
strain on t! ine astern. I knew that if our 
strength would Outiast the storm we were 


comparatively sale 





Along in the afternoon of the sixteent} 
nowever, we began seeing thir Remen 
ber, we hadnt had any sieep (the mate 
and mysell) since the night of the eleventh, 
and we had worked continuously ever since 
We couldn't Keep Our eyes oper Dut we 

uidn t sieeyT that is, we didn’t dare to 


Riding on the 


adous seas and looking 


We were in a Kind of stupor 


crests of those tremer 


down into those long green valley then 
rushing down the slopes of the seas like 
mad, got terribly monotonous I think the 
sea hypnotized u Along about noon Mr 
Wilson declared we were in shallow water 
ind U we coul l manage to get round 


i 
tne point into the Dient we could make a 
r 


nding nicel This stirred up Mr. Johan- 
se ho cde ired he could see green hel 





his desire 


pector dying of thirst on the desert sees 
ikes and clear pools and waterfalls gu 


we had plenty of water. What we wanted 











‘ t iret Lise 

{ © tne i ero ma 
ind in the I ad 

1esich 

YT re ix een? | 
gual ne eas, t! ig? l 
high, ceased Lveaking. We carefully divide 
our dally meal, and anybody that wanted a 
econd helping took his belt up a notcl 
Also, about this time a half-grown shark de 
cided that our sea ; hor Was good to ea 
and commenced biti t it and jerking u 
round very rudel At least all hand ud 
t! saw a shark, but personally I am 1 
ing no definite assertior We had been s« 
ing so many things a change of scener 
would not have irprised any or u How 
ever, we decided to give irseives the bene 
hit of the doubt and! lied ne sea ancho 

The men wrung out the blanke us be 
they could cowere ne Dott TY yf ne 
boat, covered themselves with the wet 
kets and tried to sleep. Doubtless they su 
ceeded. The sail ere set again and aw 
we went, steering rtheast ] is m 

ire of my position. | was not able to mak« 

obse rvatior Ol Live i te t? 

We got ough the night somehow. Wes 
dozed a little in spite of every effort of our 
Will power, aithough it seems to me that n 
sooner would I close my eves than Mr. Wil 
son Would KICK me VicloUsi ind drop off 
sleep himsell nereupon 1d KicK hin { 
he, awakening, would kick Mr. Johanser 
who Kicked both ol u It was a long, hor 
rible night of moving pictures and slap-sti 
ragedy, but finally the sun came up and 
the seventeenth wa ir and warm. 


I let Mr. Wilson sleep two hours, wl 


Johansen and | glowering and king 
at each other. We dared not trust the crew 
As I said before, they were good boys, but 
the didn t Know how to Sali @ Small Doat 
When Wils son Was awakened he said he coul 

k it out till noor so Johanse ind I de 
clared an armistice and slumbered where 
We at At noon Mr. Wilson awakened me 


and 1 took an observation. We wer 


ude 28° 1’ soutt! 








The wind was now } 
quent strong squall put our t ‘ 
retreshed u sO We iept 1 reia\ alu di 
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and night. The boat made bully progress 
and we had our one scant meal. During the 
night of the seventeenth the sky was suffi- 
ciently clear to enable the moonlight to filter 
through and we were enabled to steer by 
the compass after a fashion. We had no 
matches or lights of any kind. 

On Wednesday, the eighteenth, it ap- 
peared as if we might have clear weather 
und so be enabled to hold our course. You 
have no idea how lonely a sailorman gets 
for a sight of his compass when he’s steering 
a guesswork course. I got an observation 
at noon on the « ightec nth and found my elf 
in Latitude 26° 53 I was trying to 
hang as closely as I could to the twenty- 
seventh parallel of latitude, because the 
twenty-seventh parallel close to 
Easter Island, so you can see how far we 
had steered out of our course. The breeze 
held strong from the west, with occasional 
heavy rain squalls all of the eighteenth, and 
sure enough we had a full moon that night, 
so we held on our course. In reality it was 
one continuous procession of gales, but a 
little old nothing like a gale didn’t bother 
us now. We had ridden out a hurricane! 

About this time it began to dawn on me 
that all the torture we had already endured 
was merely preliminary to the main event. 
We had been soaked in salt water since the 
eleventh and now our hands, and especially 
our feet, began to swell up very badly from 
the effects of this salt-water pickle. Sitting 
down became the most excruciating agony. 
You see we each had to sit immovably in 
our allotted space on the hard thwarts, for 
we had eleven men in a twenty-two-foot 
boat. With every pitch and roll our torsos 
swayed on our hips forward and back and 
from left to right, the while our hips re- 
mained stationary. That gave an effect of 
muscle grinding, grinding, grinding over 
bone until we moaned in our agony and 
We tried kneeling until our 
knees began to grind, and then the real 
danger commenced. The poor devils in the 
crew would take a chance and stand up, and 
| had to keep shouting at them continually 
to sit down and keep the boat in trim. I 
couldn't get mad enough to crack one of 
them with an oar as a lesson to the others 
because I wanted so to stand up myself. 
Well, I guess I sat down and cursed. I’m 
no cry-baby and I just had to have an 
outlet. 


south. 


passes 


he Iplessness. 


Running Out Our Latitude 


On Thursday, the nineteenth, I failed to 
get an observation. The wind hauled round 
into the southwest and then south, and I 
knew we were in for another southerly gale. 
We were making about eight miles an hour 
with a sail about as big as « large napkin. 
About five o’clock I dared not run before it 
any longer, so I got out our sea anchor and 
hove to. 

That was the night! We had a real gale, 
with mountainous seas, and we were at the 
oars all night, taking up the slack on the 
line, bailing and blinking salt spray out of 
our bloodshot, salt-rimmed, rheumy eye 
Our skins were cracked open, particularly 
where we chafed and chafed against our 
dungarees and ground and ground until we 
were raw and bleeding, and then the salt 
water—whew! It was the most memorable 
night of my life as a sailor. But we got 
through, pretty much the worse for wear, 
though alive and a good fight left in us yet. 
We should have liked mighty well to use 
some of our sweet water to wash our galled 
and bleeding bodies, but luxuries were not 
for us. 

Early on Friday, the twentieth, the gale 
moderated considerably, so we set part of 
the sail and were off again, with the spray 
whirling over us continually. It whipped 
into our faces and kept us sputtering, gasp- 
ing and blinking hour after hour, but we 
had to make progress at any cost, so we 
seudded along and took out our grouch in 
cuss words, although all the spray in our 
eyes couldn't stop us from seeing things oc- 
casionally — particularly when the hunger 
pains got us, 

At noon on the twentieth I had a chance 
to make an observation, as it was vitally 
necessary to find our position in latitude. 
It was a terribly heartbreaking job, Owing 
to the pitching and rolling of the boat, but 
finally I shot the sun and discovered that 
we were in Latitude 27° 8’ south. That was 
the best position we had been in thus far, as 
Easter Island is in Latitude 27° 10’ south. 

Now my real worries began. It had be- 
come very necessary to be extremely careful 
in steering the little boat, as we had suc- 
ceeded in running out our latitude and our 
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course was now due east. Having come 
nine hundred miles through worse than 
death we were appalled by the horrible fear 
that we might run by Easter Island in the 
dark, and if another gale came up we could 
never get back. We were very weak and 
emaciated and we knew if we missed the 
island it was us for Davy Jones’ locker. It 
isn’t hard to die, I imagine, but it’s terrible 
to lose the kind of fight we had waged. 

It had been a south wind all night, but 
in the afternoon it hauled round 
the southeast, with more squalls. So we 
jammed on every stitch of canvas and 
cracked right along. We kept a keen look- 
out, for land might appear at any moment, 
and held right on our course. 

We rode out the night safely, apd on Sat- 
urday, June twenty-first, my observation 
at noon showed us in 27° 3’ south. This 
indicated a drift to the north of five miles 
in twenty-four hours, and accordingly I set 
the course slightly more to the south, hoping 
to overcome this. We were in a mighty bad 
way and very weak from lack of food. We 
had had so little at starting I was forced to 
dole out just sufficient food to sustain life in 
our wretched bodies, because if we missed the 
island and couldn't beat back I was going 
to run for the mainland, and that was 
still twenty-one hundred miles away. I was 
going to make that grub last, you bet. 


into 


Land on the Port Bow! 


Sunday morning, June twenty-second, 
dawned with promise of a fine day. We had 
a nice light breeze from the west. Our soup 
had long since gone the way of all good soup 
and we were living on salt-water-soaked 
soda crackers mixed with water and con- 
densed milk into a sort of mess, of which I 
gave a cupful to each man at noon daily. 

At about ten o’clock Sunday morning, 
with most of the crew asleep, grateful for 
the first real warmth from the sun since we 
had abandoned the El Dorado, Mr. Johan- 
sen relieved me at the tiller. I |} 
steering all morning and wanted a litth 
sleep very badly. However, the wind was 
very light and I crawled forward to try to 
rig a canvas cover as asail. One of the men 
was standing in the bow, acting as lookout, 
and I must say he certainly was a busy 
little lookout. He never shirked his job for 
more than a minute at a time, and then 
only to get the salt water out of his eyes 
and rub them well so he could look again. 

*resently this lad turned round and 
announced that he believed he saw some 
thing. I wasn’t surprised. I'd just seen 
the tug Ranger snaking in a five-legged 
schooner over Gray’s Harbor Bar myself, 
but I looked again. I couldn't see anything, 
but the lookout insisted he saw something 
that looked like land. So I awakened the 
crew and one after the other declared he 
saw land, and finally I saw it myself. It 
was two points on the port bow and just 
dipping into the horizon. I realized, of 
course, that it was Easter Island, and about 
thirty miles distant, as the highest point on 
the island is 1767 feet. 

We felt pretty good, so I celebrated by 
issuing a double allowance of grub then and 
there. We bent the canvas 
little boat and she gathered speed stead- 
ily as the wind increased, and all the time 
that blessed land kept looming higher and 
higher. I think that was the pleasant 
Sunday morning of my life, and if we had 
been at all a religious lot the day would cer 
tainly have suggested prayer. I am not 
even aware that we took the trouble to 
thank the Almighty for His care of us, | 
let no man imagine that we did not 
grateful, for we did. 

At three in the afternoon the 
seemed not so very far away, so we got out 


had been 


cover on tne 


isiand 


the oars to help the boat along, for I wante 
to land before dark. At with 
the point of the isiand toward which we 
were heading six or seven miles away, it 
commenced to get dark and the wind in- 
creased. I saw we were in for another gale 
and that it would not be possible to land 
that night, so I just ran for shelter. 

It was about eight o’clock that night 
when we hove to on the south side of the 
island under the cliff 
seemingly about a thousand feet high. We 
lay on the oars all night long, holding the 
boat just outside the line of breakers, while 
the gale howled over the cliffs against which 
the huge breakers hurled themselves in 
mighty thunderous salvos. When the moon 
came up we could see the big black clouds 
racing overhead, but we were safe under the 
lee of the island and could laugh at the gale. 
It was a rip-snorter too. 


five oO clo¢ 


lee of precipitous 
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It seemed bound to get us. It blew from 
the west all night, but with sun-up the wind 
hauled into the south and chased us out 
We ran before it. From Southwest Cape, 
where we spent the night, to East Cape is 
fifteen miles and we had a good look at the 
island as we skipped along to our new shelter 
It was fifteen miles of huge cliffs, with the 
sea thundering at the base and hurtling the 
high. We couldn't see a landing 
place anywhere, nor any sign of human 
habitation or a living thing, and we had 
a hard task to keep the little boat before 
the wind. As we approached East Cape the 
cliffs grew higher and more precipitous. 
They were of lava formation. 

Eventually we dodged under the lee of 
East Cape, where we were safe from the 
However, Easter Island is 
triangular in shape and though we were safe 
from the gale we had practically no shelter 
from the swell and sea. I attempted to go 
farther north, but the wind and sea drove 
us back, and in our deplorable physical 
condition we were glad to go back and under 
the lee of East Cape, lay to our oars again 
and wait for the gale to subside. 

At dawn on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth—Tuesday—the wind abating, we 
pulled with what little strength we had 
along the coast, looking for a beach. The 
land is not so high in this direction, but we 
could see no landing until about eight A. M. 
we saw a little cove or inlet. We poked in 
gingerly and saw a beach about a hundred 
yards deep, sloping steeply up to the foot of 
the high bluff, but the was 
with big bowlders and figuring a landing 
there entirely out of the question we started 
to pull farther up the coast. But the wind 
and sea were against us, and at last I real- 
ized that we had reached the limit of our 
endurance. We were too weak to fight any 
longer, so I turned back to this little 
and in desperation ran for the beach. We 
went flying in on the crest of a huge breaker 
that swept us far up the beach, and for 
tunately deposited us rather gently among 
the spume-swept bowlders. We went over 
board and eased her up the beach by hand 
on the dead water of the next 
hauled her up so she wouldn't get mauled 
and No, we did not sit down to rest. 
After the first desperate effort to save the 
boat and our few miserable belongings we 
found we were unable to walk. Our feet 
were swollen to size eighteen, so we stretcned 
out on our bellies in the wet sand and had a 
nice rest. When we moved we crawled o1 
our hands and knees, groaning and protes 
ing, and looking for all the world like gig 
tic sick crabs. But we were ashore at last 
after eleven days in that open boat, and of 
I can't tell you how good it felt. When we 
tried we ftloundered round 
like sea birds on as hip’s deck, for the motion 


of the sea was still in our brains. 


Spray Sky 


gale once more. 


beact covered 


cove 


breake r, 


to stand erect 


Signs of Human Habitation 


After sprawling round for a few hour 
and eating a double ration of our milk-soda 
cracker slo] , Mr. Wilson and Mr. Johansen 
although their feet were in bad condition 
decided to look for help. We had to find 
some sort of human habitation, for some 
us, myself included, could not walk at all 
The two mates managed to climb the bluil 
and some hours after they had gone I picked 
four of the strongest of the crew aid 
had them drag the boat higher up the beac! 
and prepare a shelter for us in a small cave 
1 the base of the bluff. Here we were shel 
tered from the rain and wind, and as it was 
not cold we did not suffer particularly ex 
cept from hunger and pain. We used up the 
last of our water and grub, and then six of 
ndeavored to scale the bluff. I 
fraid to trust to the two mates’ finding 
help in time, and help we had to have. 
Four of the crew managed to reach the 
top of the bluff, but tl 
forced to roll and slide back 
We sp t 
rain and gale, although the poor devils o 
top of the island put in a fearful night, 
stumbling along through the storm, falling 
lava rocks, crawling on all 


were no trails, but plenty of 


out 


he men € 


Was a 


the other two wer 
to the beacl 
the night in o cave sale trom 


over 
There 
rocks. However, the sight of many domesti 
cattle and sheep, indicating a habitatio 
somewhere on the island, cheered them or 
and finally, twenty-four hours after leaving 
the beach, Wilson and 
the only settlement on the island. 
had made nearly fourteen miles through 
the underbrush and lava beds and they 
were in a frightful condition upon arrival 
A bout nine o'clock the following morning 
as we were huddled in our cave, we heard 


Johansen came to 


They 











a great racket on top of the bluff, so we 
crawled out. for a look-see. We saw a party 
of ten Kanakas coming down the cliffs very 
rapidly and their horses on top of the bluff. 
The Kanakas addressed us in Spanish, and 
as I speak a little Spanish, having run for 
many years to Chilean and Mexican ports, I 
managed to tell them we should have to 
have assistance up the cliff. With a Kanaka 
on each side of us we were finally hauled, 
pushed and carried up that bluff and lifted 
on to saddle horses. 

There is a universa at a sailor 
loves to ride horseba Not this 
then. I thought I was seated on that hard 
thwart in the boat agair We made a 
journey of thirteen miles to the 
to the residence of Mr. P 
English gentlenan and the only white 








sailor 


westward 


Edmonds, ar 


mal 








on the island. He dwells at Hangapiko. 
On our way te Mr. Edmonds’ establist 
ment we passed through the native village 


of Hanga Roa, 


x Cook’s Bay, where the 














news that shipwrecked sailors had arrived 
it the island created great excitement. We 
were given a deal of handshaking and many 
enthusiastic congratulations in Spanish 
with here and there a word of Englist 
It was dark by the time we reached Mr. 
Edmonds’ residence Like all Er gil hmen 
e has a name for his house It is called 


Mataveri. He received us very kindly, in- 
deed, and had a good meal spread for us. It 
as the first “square” in thirteer 
we licked the platter 
According to Mr. I 


+ , | a y 
rst shipwrecked crew coming 





boat to land on Easter Island. 

uch medical attention as he 

afford us, coupled with good 

plenty of it, we were soon on th highroad 


to recovery, for thoug! had very 
| 


during the elever lays in the 
what we had had was very 


g. H 








ishing ad it not been for thirty 
eigt ins of soup I found in the locker on 
the Dorado we ould never have ur- 





ed. Me for soup hereafter. 


pea ing of soup I meta hu tling Amer- 
in in Manga Riva who pleaded with me 


1 the brand 





th tears in his 








of that soup and make an affidavit that it 
was that certain bran I wondered what 
at the but I have since 
that doubtless planned to 
ittle of my cruise, use 

and sell it to the manufac 
> soup for an advertisement. I 


had a detailed story of the cruise written up 


in the El Dorado’s log book by that time, 


d how that fellow did plead for a copy of 
the log, or even a look at it But for some 
reason I was suspicious of the lubber. He 





I 
insistent and I wouldn't him 

ything. A writing man to 

howed my log said I should have 


foolish to part with my soup rights. 


was too 





The King of Easter Island 


While I am on the subject of rights I may 


that I ran into another man in Tahiti 
who wanted to swindle me out of my watch 
rights. Oh, yes, I have some watch rights. 
Remember, when I left El Dorado 1 had 


no chronometer was rather badly off 





as a navigator. i us the know!- 
edge that Easter Islane titude 27 
}’, and I ran down the until I 





found the island, whict 








I was lucky. But after three months on 
Easter Island, with no signs of ever leaving 
it. I discovered that I w a hopeless old 
ailor. I got nerve ind I simply had to 
go to sea again! I sailed from Easter 
Island in my ship’s boat sixteen hundred 


miles to Manga Riva, in the 
Group, and nine hundred 
Manga Riva to Tahiti, but I had a 
ind I slept nights. I did 
as nice a bit of navigation as ever I did in my 
life, with an American watch of 


Gambier 
miles farther 


from 





chronometer then 


a make that 





y store tor apout 





you « buy in any je 1 abou 
fifteen dollars! The write 
better retain my watch ri 


can make affidavit that a 
made watch was used by 
eter for twenty-five hundr 
lifted port both times a urately 
had had the finest timepiece i: ne 

I had an interesting visit of 
and three days on Easter Island 
has been leased by the Chilea: 





to one Julio Marlet as a stock ra 
The Englishman, Edmonds, was the 
representative of Ju t. In re \ 





owns 


he was the king of Easter Island. He 





every body and everythi , and seems sane 
and contented. He was very kind to us 
and I appreciate it; but I wondered how a 
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white man could live on Easter Island t 
in and year out, with never any news of the 
world he was born in. Only ar 
could do it 

It was fully three weeks after our landing 
before we good cond 
was pretty fit by that time. 
twenty pounds on the trip. 

Well, as soon as 





were ir tion aga! i 


I had lost about 








we were fit again our 

crew moved down from the Mission Hous« 
and although the men could not speak 
Spanish (which the natives speak fluer 
and the natives couldn't speak Englis! 
Norse, that was no bar to the court 
Every sailor had a sweetheart As a st 
captain I might have married t} 
but Edmonds told me there was no marriag 
or giving in marriage on the island 

After two months I| began to g 
of Easter Island No vesse I 

nd while we | ghted a fe tear 

ey had bee too far off to comr 
vith. There was a possibility that we n 
remain there a year before a vessel wo 
call for the accumulated wo und hide 
and the more I thought of tl ndefinite 


delay the less it appealed to me. It was 
toward the first of September 
and with the winter practicall 
that I could make the run to Tahit 2500 
miles—in my ship's boat. I spoke to Ed 

I it and at first he thought I 


monds about 
was crazy; but finally he saw I was seriou 


getting on 


over I fe 





and like a g ow he promised to do 
I 





everything possible to aid me. So I started 
to prepare for the voyage. I had made up 
my mind that if no vessel touched at the 
island by the first of October I would set 
sail in the ship’s boat. 


Getting Fire Without Matches 


The Mission House in Easter Island lies 
10’ sout! 


exactly in Lat 


actly zatitude 27 Lo 
tude 109° 26’ west. With this informatior 
it is easy for any navigator to figure out toa 


second the exact Greenwich time at Easter 


Island. I did this and borrowed a watch 
from Mr. Edmonds. At exactly noon I set 
this watch and my own and every day at 











noon when I took my observation I rated 
both watches. I did this for thirty days 
and discovered that they were both excel 
lent timepieces, one In particu being 
absolute The other varied, bu 
I rated i d could make a corres 
sponding allowance for its variations It 
lost about half a second daily. 


I then had my boat brought round to 


the landing at Cook's Bay , overhauled and 











inspected it carefully and made : repara 
tions for an immediate start ad sev- 
eral problems besetting me, the principal 
one of which was fire. There were no 


matches on the island, so I had to learn the 
native trick of making fire by rubbing two 
sticks together. Eventually I got the knack 
of it, however, as did Drir and 
Simoneur, the two men I had persuaded to 
accompany me. Not being 


Kwater 


sailors they 


agreed to take a chance Wilson and 
Johansen, being sailors, flatly refused to | 
party to such a cf: igno 





rance is always bliss. 

Down on the beach I found a! 
ten-gallon steel oil drum. I « V 
retaining the bottom half. Then I cut a 
little square hole in the 
and bent four pieces of scrap iron to form a 
sort of cage that hung half way dow: 
the top of the drum which it gripped round 
the edge. 
a pot and make a fire under it by 
small I 


f 
side of the drum. 





ide of this sect 


Irom 


nto this little cage I could lower 
poking 

uel through the hole I had cut in the 
When it was finished | 

: 1 ‘ 


» galley 


had a fine | range for 








Next I fille water kegs and 

an extra supply of water, stored a lot of 
wood for fuel under the little half deck for 
ward where it would be dry and made good 
watertight receptacles for my supplies. | 

monds had a steer killed and we jerked the 
meat, loaded up with sweet potatoes, tar 

eggs and a big side of bacon and some pota 
toes. The natives crowded round us during 
our preparations and wept that we should 


be so obstinate, for assuredly we shoul 
on the However, I had no such fe 
Witt coming on I was assured of 


fair weather and 





way. 
summer 


good winds, while with but 


three men in the boat, when we had r 
out a hurricane with eleven, we s! 1 have 
plenty of freeboard. 

On the morning of the ixth of Oct or 
as I was winding up h the 


my perfect wat 
mainspring broke! t was a 
pointment to me, but as I had the other left 
and had rated it carefully, it was not such a 
disaster after all. I had planned to leave 
but it was blowing so strong I 


day, 


great disap- 


that 
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the Gambi grou it 
distant At eight « on ‘ 
rried to dodge the firestick | i 
glass to start a flame, but while the 

rong the boa imped so we 
centrate, and the det n hres } 

the end Sir eu ma 
get. a flame i we had I 

I to October twe nh we ace 

gre 0) ne tr om t 
he wind freshened and it 1 ed 
‘ «cK that * t ul 
thunder rm with light g. We 
for another of thos fernal 
s} | i ror it i vf ite ; 
seas until it f i t ra fur 
that kept the big ro eas do 
in the spreadsa int re it 
the ») spread i 80 qua 
ight I was g tLIng My Old Sea al 
next morning, preparing to hea‘ 
the wind moderated and the ga 
by ten A.M. We had fine weathe 
eighteenth, when we ra t o 
that lasted forty hours wit! 
heavy rain and nearly wore us < 
the sea anchor out most of the t 
the jib set as a squars Du 
night God was good A big | 
Elmo’s fire appeared for compat 
of our little mast i made f 
teer g! 

From the eighteenth to the twe 
we had good weather and mace 
progre reaching Mar x 
latter date. We were a hard 


sunbaked ar 


ever looked half » bad as I 
the run in sixteen days, a 
hundred miles a da \ 





. 
ihalfnaked. N« 





Rikito, the village and prir 
Manga Riva, a swarm of l 
came ou’ 1 1 ind I 
whi 0 ino ¢ 

T n aut! ie 
¢ ' S ¢nad 
hand and made much of 


and clothed 





We 


two day ust long enough to st 
legs and take on water and provisi 
people could: t do enough for u 
twenty-fifth of October, however 
these kind people good-by and 


1} 


course for Tahiti 
cl ronometer wat¢ } 
apparently 
Island—a lo 


still correct 





id no worrit 


We knocked round in a cal 
da and ther t out K wing 
experience | t is J Lake 
cautior to make i ner pre 
Manga Riva, and it proved to | 
hely We made the e-hundre 
to | ar tl wi out ‘ t I en 


our lit 


snects ft 


I t 





oo D 
Sanders & 
over t 
the I 
ce and | her 
i ppose meé iy | 
present I’m t ‘ 
eeing the mo gt re 


landed Ss Austra 

the time thaie as he 
1icer bound Puget § 

paper, sent me by a friend 
there isa 1S ( I 

the crew finally left 

“SF r ’ 








1 I 
and cleaned up and stayed there 


retch ou 
’! rT} 
(in th 


rect and 
Easte 
i 
r half 
1 should 
¢ re 
misall at 
1 great 
mile ru 
t aa 
rr 
ice 
te 
arKed 
her 



















Bottles $1.50 ap 
Carates $3.50 up 
Jugs $4.00 up 







T hermos 


Thermos Bottle 


Thermos Jar 


Serves You Right- 
Food or Drink-Hot 
or Cold - When - 
Where-and As 
ou like 





Thermos 
‘ No + t 
Ww nt t 
to } t et t Thermos 
ment. Inthe ‘ ‘ } 
¢ an « ¢ 
f ease-l ( 
t 


take alot DD 


Thermos 


Be sure your bottle or caraf is 


stamped Thermos on the bas 


American Thermos Bottle Company 


Norwich, Conn Toronto, Canada 











“EDISON 


needs no 
vacation 






When 
don't 

Dictating 
and 


work will be done a 


vur stenogray r 


get a substitute (yet 
Machine 
» of a substitute a t 


annoyance 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


239 Lakeside Ave Or e, N 
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| 12 Pairs of Genuine 


Young Buffalo 


For Sale 
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i tiles over any previous season. 33,200 cars, | 


the entire Moduct for the year, were marketed before March 15, 1914. 


\VOLUME of sales for years means popu- 
larity built on the bedrock of worth. 


Volume of sales results only from volume of ap- 
probation and satisfaction of the car owners. These 
results come from Power, Comfort, Silence, Simplicity 
and Durability, with lines of beauty; in a word, the Car 
Character, which makes the owner a Buick enthusiast. 


The best to use is invariably the best to sell. This 
is proved by more than 180,000 Buick users, and 
thousands of Buick dealers. 


The Buick dealer considers his Bvick contract a 
permanent, growing asset. 


7 The dealer Tow: his volume of sales has made 
him money. The Buick owner knows his Buick of 
today has an enduring worth. 


The Buick output for 1915 will greatly exceed 
even that of 1914. Orders are already on our books 
from patrons who, unable to get a 1914 Buick, have 
waited for the 1915 car. 


Dealers who were unable to fill orders for 1914 
cars are taking no chances. And their orders are 
being filled as they are received. 


These are a few of the reasons why the Buick is, 
from all angles, the car for the dealer and demanded 
by the user. 





August 15, 1914 
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la varealns buyer Demand 
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‘ lid 33, 200 buyers c ote Buick cars ist 1914? Why were 


7" 
dyauaands disappointed because the output was sold by March 15, 1914? 





TUDY the models. 


Examine the specifications; 


note particularly the Buick Valve-in-Head Motor, 
the Tungsten Valves, the Delco starting, lighting 


and Ignition System. 


Learn from enthusiastic Buick owners the safety, com- 
fort, durability and economy reasons. 


Development along lines of sure efficiency has made the 
Buick line of Fours and Sixes for 1915 the greatest line of 
cars our organization has ever built. 


In this line you will find the car which will satisfy your 
individual ideas of what an automobile should be. 





Buick Mode! C 24 


The business man's ideal 
car. 4-Cylinder. 2-Passen 
ger Roadster. Completely 
equipped, except speea 
ometer. 


Price $900 





Model C 37 


Valve- it-head MOTOR CARS 


Buick development has as its key-note the desires and 
needs of the users, fulfilled scientifically and completely. 


Season after season of continued success has demon- 
strated the value and pre-eminence of the Buick Valve-in- 
Head Motor. The motor has been the key-note of Buick 
success for the last twelve years. Its surpassing power, 
smooth and silent running quality and fuel economy are now 
admitted by the world’s leading authorities. 

Power beyond the unusual need—safety insured by 
material, design and construction—Simplicity and Durability 
that avoid lay-ups for repairs—Economy in upkeep — Beauty 
of line that pleases the eye—and Comfort that eases the 
body—these are the open secrets of Buick supremacy. 


Buick Motor Company 


Flint, Michigan 





5 Passenger, 4 Cylinder, $1235 


A complete line of fours and sixes including three touring cars and two roadsters. 


Buick Model C 25 
Four Cylinder. Full sized 
5-Passenger Touring Car 
Completely equipped, ex- 
cept speedometer 


Price $950 


Buick Model C 36 


The handsomes! roadster 
on the market. “Very fast; 
extra wide seat. 4-Cylinder 
Completely equipped, in 
cluding speedometer 


Price $1185 


WN SBU! 


Buick Model C 37 Buick Mode! C 55 


Money cannot buy more comfort, 
convenience, service and style in a 


A large. roomy, 7 -Passenger, 6-Cylin 
dex Touring Car that will successtully 


5-Passenger Touring Car. 4-Cylinder compete with any 6-Cylinder Car on the 

Completely equipped, including market, regardless of price Completely 

speedometer equipped, including speedometer 
Price $1235 Price $1650 
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Economy With 
Colgate’s Stick 


When the one you now ha\ 
is nearly used up, wet it a 
pr it firmly on the end of 
the new Stick. It stay 
and you use every bit i teac 
of having to throw away th 
last half inch or so as us 


TULL 


Make Shaving a Luxury 
—And Luxurious Shaving 
an Economy 


| UB Colgate’s Shaving Stick lightly over your 

wet face; work up the rich creamy lather with 
your brush and note how your face welcomes its 
softening, sanitary influence. 





One man had 270 shaves from a single stick. 
You'll be pleased at the length of time your 


COLGATES 


SHAVING STICK 


lasts, ‘There’s no waste. Colgate’s requires no mussy rub- 
bing in with the fingers. 


There are two other ways to make the rich Colgate 
lather. Colgate’s Rapid Shave Powder—and Colgate’s 
Perfected Shaving Cream — stays soft until the last bit is 
squeezed from the tube. 


e of Stick, P 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street, 


B Au quet dS ip 


jy 
ty j 
cyined, 


Dept. P, 
Vakers 


New York 


Three 

Methods 
— One 

Result 
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Continued from Page 16 


creditors, they’reon me! My last extension 
expires and they’re on me. I been fightin’ 
and fightin’. Twenty cents on the dollar I 
can’t meet, Becky—I can’t, Becky; I can’t! 
I been fightin’ and fightin’, but I can’t, 
Becky—I—can’t! I’m gone!” 

res” 

“Julius! Julius! You—youdon’tmeanit, 
Julius! You—don’t mean it! You're fool- 
ing us! Julius!” 

Small, cold tears welled to the corners of 
his eyes. 

“I’m gone, Becky! And now he—he 
wants the shirt off my back! He can have 
it, God knows; but—but—ach, Becky 
I—I wish I could have saved you! But 
that a man twice so strong as his father 
ach, Gott! What—what’s the use? I’m 
gone, Becky—gone!” 

Mr. Isadore Binswanger swung to his 
feet and regarded his parent with the dazed 
eyes of a sleepwalker wakening on a peril- 
ous ledge. 

“Aw, pa, why didn’t you tell a fellow? 
I—we—aw, pa, I—I can knuckle down if I 
got to. Gee-whiz! How was a fellow to 
know? You—you been cuttin’ up about 
everything since—since we was kids. Aw, 
pa, please—gimme a chance, pa! I can 
knuckle down, pa! Pa!” 

He approached the racked form of his 
father as though he would throw himself 
a stepping-stone at his feet; and then, be- 
cause his voice stuck in his throat and he 
ached until the tears sprang to his eyes, he 
turned suddenly and went out of the room, 
slamming the door behind him. 

“I—I'mgone, Becky! What you want for 
Poil I can’t do. I’m gone under! We got 
to start over again. It was the interurban 
done it, Becky. I needed new capital to 
meet the new competition. I-—-I could 
have stood up under it then, Becky; but 
but -" 

“Ach, my husband—for myself I don’t 
care. Ach, my husband!” 

“I—I’m gone, Becky—gone!” 

He rose to his feet and ambled feebly to 
his bedroom, his fingers feeling of the furni 
ture for support and his breath coming in 
the long wheezes of dry tears. And in the 
cradle of her mother’s arms Miss Bins- 
wanger wept the hot tears of black despair. 

“Oh, my baby! Ach, my husband! A 
good man like him! A good man like 
him!” 

“Don’t cry, mamma; don’t—cry!” 

“Nothing he ever refused me—and now, 
when we should be able to do for our chil- 
dren, and i 

“Don’t cry, mamma; don’t cry 

“If—if he had the money—for a boy like 
Max—he’d give it, Poil. Such a good hus- 
band! Such—ach, I go me in to papa now 
poor papa! I’ve been bad, Poil; we must 
make it up to him. We ‘“ 

“Sh-h-h!” 

“We got to start over again, Poil—to tl 
bone I'll work my fingers. I _ 

“Sh-h, mamma—sh-h-h! Somebody's 
knocking.” 

“It’s—it’s Izzy, baby. See how sorry he 
gets right away. He ain’t a bad boy, Poil 
only always I’ve spoilt him. Come in, my 
boy—come in and go in to your papa.” 

The door swung open and fanned back- 
ward the stale air in the sharp gust—and 
the women sprang apart mechanically as 
automatons, the sagging, open-mouthed 
vacuity of surprise on Mrs. Binswanger’s 
face, the tears still wet on her daughter's 
cheeks like dew. 

“Mr. Teitlebaum!” 

“*Max!” 

Mr. Teitlebaum hesitated at the thresh- 
old, the flavor of his amorous spirit tasty on 
his lips and curving them into a smile. 

“That's my name! Hello, Pearlie- 
girlie! How-d'ye-do, Mrs. Binswanger? 
What—what Ff 

He regarded them with dark, quiet eyes, 
the quick red of embarrassment running 
high in his face. 

“*Ah, excuse me! I might have known 
I'm too early. Like my mother says, I was 
in such a hurry to—to get back here again 
I—I nearly got out and pushed the Subway. 
I—you must excuse me. 3 

“No, no; sit down, Mr. Teitlebaum. 
Pearlie ain't feelin’ so well this evening; 
she’s all right now, though. Such a cold 
she’s got—ain’t you, Poil?” 

“Yes—yes. Such a cold I got. Sit—sit 
down, Max.” 

He regarded her, with the rims of his 
eyes stretched wide in anxiety. 


Prt 


“Down at supper so well you looked, 
Pearlie. I says to my mother like a flower 
you looked.” 

A fog of tears rose sheer before her. 

“Her papa, Mr. Teitlebaum, he ain't 
so well, neither. Just now he went to bed 
and he—he said to you I should give his 
excuses.”” 

“So! Ain’t that too bad now!” 

“Sit down, Max—there, next to mamma.” 

He leaned across the table toward the 
little huddle of her figure, his emoti 
written frankly across his features. 

“* Pearlie ———” 

“She'll be all right in a minute, Mr. 
Teitlebaum—like her papa she is, always s« 
afraid of a little sickness.” 

“ Pearlie, ain’t you going to look at me?” 

She sprang from his light hand on her 
shoulder and the tears formed in littl 
globules, trembled, fell; and a sudden rod 
of resolution straightened her back. 

“We-—I been lying to you, Max. | 
ain’t—sick!”’ 

“Poil!” 

**I—-I think I know, little Pearlie!”’ 

“Poil!” 

“No, no; it’s best we tell the truth, 
mamma.” 

“Ya, ya! Oh, my 

““We—we're in big trouble, Max. Busi- 
ness trouble. The store, ever—ever since 
the traction—it ain’t been the same.” 

“T know, little Pearlie. I 

“Wait a minute Max. We—we ain't 
what you maybe think we are. To-morrow 
two weeks we got to meet creditors and 
extension notes. We can't pay even twenty 
cents on the dollar. We're gone under.” 


“We ain’t got it to meet them with. 
Papa—if a man like papa couldn't make it 
go nobody could Ee 

“Such a man, Mr. Teitlebaum; 
honest; so os 

“Sh-h, mamma!” 

“It’s our—-my fault, Max. He was 
afraid even last year; but I—even ther 
I was the one that wanted the expense of 
the city. Mamma didn’t want it—he 
didn’t. It was me a 

“My fault, too, Poil. Ach, Gott, my 
fault! How I drove him! How I drove 
him!” 

““We—we got to go back home, Max. 
We're going back and help him to begin all 
over again. We—we been driving him lik« 
a pack of wolves. He never could refuse 
nobody nothing. If he thought mamma 
wanted the moon he was ready to go for it 
Even when we was kids, he x 

“Ach, my husband! Such a grand pro- 
vider! Such a husband!” 

** Always we got our way out of him; but 
to-night—to-night, Max, right here in this 
chair all little he looked, all of a sudden. 
So little! His back all crooked and all 
tired; and—and I done it, Max. I ain't 
what youthink lam. Oh! I done it!” 

“Ach, my 4 

“Don’t cry, mamma. Sh-h! Ain't you 
ashamed, with Mr. Teitlebaum standing 
right here! You must excuse her, Max, so 
terrible upset she is. Sh-h, mamma!” 

“ Pearlie!”’ Max came closer to the « ircie 
of light and his large features came out 
boldly. ‘“Pearlie, don't you cry, neither, 
little girl , 
~ I ain't.” 

“All what you tell me I know already.” 

“Max!” 

“Mr. Teitlebaum!” 

“You must excuse me, Mrs. Binswanger: 
but in nearly the same line of business news 
like that travels faster than you think. Only 
to-day I heard for sure how shaky things 
stand. You got my sympathies, Mrs. Bins- 
wanger; but—but such a failure don’t need 
to happen.” 

Mrs. Binswanger clutched two hands 
round a throat too dry to swallow. 

“He can’t stand it. He isn’t strong 
enough. It will kill him!” 

“Sh-h, mamma! Do you want papa 
should hear you in the next room? Sh-h-h! 
Please! You must excuse her, Max.” 

“*Pearlie,” he placed his hand lightly on 
her shoulder—*‘ Pearlie! Mrs. Binswanger, 
you must excuse me, too, but I got to say it 
while—while I got the courage. Can't you 
guess it, little Pearlie? I'm in love with 
you! I’m in love with you, Pearlie, since 
the first month you came to this hotel to 
live!” 

“Max!” 

“Ach, Gott!” 
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It’s a sate bet you will never 
need to 
Stop Your Car on the 
Brink of Niagara! 


But you can save yourself in 
many a tight place that would 
otherwise spell S-M-A-S-H 

U-P and, perhaps, Death — if 
you have your brakes lined with 


~—thermo, 
HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining - 100% 
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= When yor et your Ke lined 
2| with Thermoid they take hold noise- 
= lessly they griy you STOP! 
| That’s bee e Thermoid is brake 
| lining from top to bottom—just as ful 
of friction or gripping powe the 
center as on the itside with § 
more material za it and 60 more 
=| labor ow it than a ord iry lining 
E Phermoid won't burn up ona long 
= steep, down rut Oil, gasoline, 
S water, heat, dirt, won't affect it and 
it w itwear al t ike 
ing, ba 


Henin 


Our Guarantee 
| Thermoid will make 
=| good—or WE will. 


Spe 





=| , . 
|| Thermoid Rubber Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. * 
















Big Profits in 
Well Drilling 
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ay for an Armstrong Well 
Drill as It Pays for Itself! 
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“I only got this to say to you: I love 
you, little Pearlie! To-day when I heard 
the news I was sorry, Pearlie, and—and 
glad too. It made things look easier for 
me. Right away I invited Izzy to lunch so, 
like a schoolboy, I could hint. I—two 
years I been wanting to get out of the store, 
Pearlie, where there ain't a chance for me 
to build up nothing. Like I told Izzy to-day, 
I want to find a run-down business that 
needs building up, where I can accomplish 
things.” 

“Max!” 

“I wanted him to know what I meant; 
but, like—like a schoolboy, so mixed up I 
got! Eight thousand dollars I got waiting 
for an opening. This failure—this failure 
don’t need to happen, Pearlie. With new 
capital and new blood we don’t need to be 
afraid of tractions and competition With 
me and Izzy, and my eight thousand dollars 
put in out there, we-— we But this ain't 
no time to talk business. 1— you must excuse 
me, Mrs. Binswanger, but—but es 

*Poil, my baby! Max!” 

“TI love you, Pearlie-girlie! Ever since 
we been in the same hotel together, when I 
seen you every day fresh like a flower and 
so fine, I—I1 been heels over head in love 
with you, Pearlie. You should know how 
my father and my married brothers tease 
me! I—I love you, Pearlie!”’ 

She relaxed to his approaching arms and 
let her head fall back to his shoulder, so that 
her face, upturned to his, was like a dark 
flower; and he kissed her where the tears 
lay wet on her petal-smooth cheeks and on 
her lips that trembled 

“‘Max!” 

** My little girlie!” 

Mrs. Binswanger groped through tear 
blinded eyes. 

“This—this—ain’t no pla for a old 
woman, children. Thi thi Ach! 
What I’m sayin’ I don’t know! Like in a 
dream I feel.” 

“Me, too, mamma; me too! Like a 
dream! Ah, Max!” 

“I tiptoe in and surprise papa, children. 
I surprise papa. Ach, my children—my 
children! Like in a dream I feel.” 

She smiled at them, with the tears stream- 
ing from her face like rain down a window- 
pane; then opened the door to the room 
adjoining gently, and closed it more gently 
behind her. Her face was bathed in a peace 
that swam deep in her eyes, like reflected 
moonlight trailing down on a lagoon; her 
lips trembled in the hysteria of too many 
emotions. She held the silence for a mo- 
ment and remained with her wide back to 
the door peering across the dim-lit room at 
the curve-backed outline of her husband's 
figure, hunched in a sitting posture on the 
side of the bed. 

Beside him, on the white coverlet, a green 
tin box, with a convex top like a miniature 
trunk, lay on one end, its contents— bits of 
old-fashioned jewelry and a folded blue 
document with a splashy red seal—scat- 
tered about the bed. 

She could hear him wheeze out the moany, 
long-drawn breaths that characterized his 
sleepless nights, his face the color of old 
ivory, wry, and etched in the agony of 
carrying his trembling palm closer, closer 
to his mouth. 

Suddenly Mrs. Binswanger cried out—a 
cry that was born in the unexplored re 
gions of her heart, wild, primordial, full of 
terror. 

“Jul—Jul—ius! Jul-ius!”’ 

His hand jerked from his lips reflexly, so 
that the six small pink tablets in the trem- 
bling palm rolled to the corner of the room. 
His blood-driven face fell backward against 
the pillow and he relaxed frankly into short 
dry sobs, hollow and hacking, like the 
coughing of a cat. 

* Becky —it— it’s all what I—I could do! 
It's—it z 

She dragged her trembling limbs across 
the room to his side. She held him to her so 
close that the showy lace yoke transferred 
its imprint from her bosom to the flesh of 
his cheek. She could feel his sobs of hysteria 
beating against her breast, and her own 
tears flowed. 

They racked her like a storm tearing on 
the mad wings of a gale; they scalded down 
her cheeks into the furrows of her neck. She 
held him tight in the madness of panic and 
exultation, and his arm crept round her 
wide waist and his tired head relaxed to her 
breast; her hands locked tight about him 
and would not let him go. 

“We—we're going home, Julius! We 
we're going home!” 

“Ya, ya, Becky! It’s—it’s all right. 
Ya, ya, Becky!” 
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Madam, serve at every meal this summer California 
Valencia Sunkist Oranges Scores ol tempting summer 
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very jeweler can sell youa HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler 
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CONNIPTIONS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from Page 12) 


fraud prosecutions before Johnson emerged 
beyond the California borders. When Heney 
was shot at the graft prosecutions in San 
Francisco, Johnson took up the work and 
secured a reputation that helped him in his 
campaign for governor. 

Both Heney and Johnson were active 
at Chicago and both were active in the 
Roosevelt campaign-——Johnson as the vice- 
presidential candidate. It was generally 
understood that Johnson favored Heney for 
and maybe he does. However, 
there is little doubt that Johnson had some 
neatly 
checkmated him. 

Heney is elementally and intrinsically a 
crusader. He is ardent, enthusiastic and 
emphatic. He naturally attracts the cru- 


| sader element of the Progressive Party, 


which is alargeelement. Now, then, Meyer 


| Lissner, of Los Angeles, a Johnson partisan 
| and i 


committeeman of the 
had already taken the 
row started by Amos 
so when the Colonel came out in 


the national 
Progressive Party, 
Perkins side of the 


Colonel was indorsing Lissner—and that 
settled that. 


On the other hand, the Kent-Heney fac- 


| tion in the party is for Pinchot’s contention 
| and the elimination of Perkins. 
| gives Lissner 
| dorsement of Roosevelt, and makes the divi- 


This rather 
and Rowell the direet in- 
sion between the organization Progressives 
and the crusader Progressives somewhat 
marked. When it comes to crusading there 
is no one who can call any strikes on Rep- 
resentative William Kent, a firm Heney 
partisan. 

Chester H. Rowell, editor of the Fresno 
Republican, was one of the organizers of 
the Lincoln-Roosevelt League in Califor- 


| nia, which was the basis and foundation of 


the present Progressive Party there. He 


| was president of the League and chairman 


of the Republican state convention in 1910, 
which was the first Republican state con- 


| vention of which the Progressives obtained 
|} control. 
| ture that Mr. Rowell not only declined to 
| be a candidate for senator once before, 


It is stated in the Rowell litera- 


but, 
“‘when Senator Works was nominated for 
the Senate, Mr. Rowell could easily have 
secured the nomination and, as the results 
proved, could have as easily been elected 
to the Senate’’—the English is the circu- 
lar’s—‘‘ but he declined a second time, feel- 
ing that it was just that Southern California 
should have the honor of naming the can- 
didate.”’ 


Art Critic and Platform-Writer 


The primary law was imperfect; and 
though Works secured the greater number 
of votes, A. G. Spalding secured the greater 
number of districts. Then Rowell was urged 
to become the legislative candidate, and he 
again declined. However, he cannot de- 
cline this time. The call to duty is impera- 
tive. Now he is in the race against Heney 
and is urged by his circular in this wise: 

‘The draft of the platform on which Gov- 
ernor Johnson made his campaign was pro- 
posed by Mr. Rowell and adopted almost 
exactly as he wrote it; and it became the 
first Progressive platform in California. 
When elected, Governor Hiram Johnson, 
and the Progressive legislature elected with 
him, did enact into law the exact program 
outlined in this platform, written by Mr. 
Rowell. Also, in 1912 Mr. Rowell drafted 
the platform, and it was adopted practically 
as he wrote it. The important legislation 
for the last four years enacted in California 
can, therefore, in large measure be justly 
credited to Chester H. Rowell.” 

In addition to all this Mr. Rowell is an 
orator, an art critic and a cook, which will 
help him some if he arrives in Washington 
and faces the servant problem there. Also, 
he is forty-six years old. 

Oratory, however, as a ciaim to senatorial 
honors will not get him any particular sup- 
port, for the senatorial contest is all clut- 
tered up with orators. There are James D. 
Phelan, the Democratic aspirant—or one 
of them— and Samue! Shortridge, one of the 
Republican contenders, and both these 
men are highly oratorical, particularly 
Shortridge. And when it comes to that sort 
of thing Francis J. Heney remains una- 
bashed and unstopped in any oratorical 
company; so, whosoever wins, California 
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| will add her full quota to the spilled lan- 
guage in the greatest deliberative forum of 
free legislative discussion in the world. 

Phelan, who is one of the Democratic 
candidates, and the most likely one, is the 
man who is entitled to be called the Prom- 
inent Citizen of San Francisco. He was 
mayor of that city three times and has been 
active in all sorts of movements that make 
for city betterments. He is a man of su- 
perior education and great culture, a patron 
of art and literature, and is worth a good 
many million dollars. Competent critics tell 
me he is one of the most enlightene od and 
profound speakers on civics in this country; 
and, though there is a disposition in some 
quarters to call him an aristocrat and assail 
him for that reason, there is no doubt that 
Phelan has been of immense service to San 
Francisco and to the state thereby. 

He was chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the Relief and Red Cross Funds after 
the fire of 1906, and gave two years of his 
time to that work. Also, he has done many 
other things for the city and incidentally 
for the state. 

Phelan is a Democrat. He was actively 
for Wilson in the preconvention campaign, 
and has been of considerable party service 
since. His opponent is Thomas F., Griffin, 
of Fresno, where Rowell lives. 

Phelan’s principal difficulty lies in the 
fact that there is no considerable enthusi- 
asm for him in the Democratic organization. 
They may not be opposing him, but they 
are not he ‘ping much. However, that is an 
anteprimary condition, most likely. Griffin 
and he are making active campaigns, thus 
adding to the general turmoil. 

One of the eoukiienn ore rs is the 
Honorable Joseph R. Knowland, of 
meda, who has been in C ongres ss as the 
Representative of the Sixth District for 
twelve years. Knowland is rich, but not 
prodigal. His friends are wont to refer to 
Shortridge as a windjammer, but the Short- 
ridge folks have a comeback that makes the 
Knowland partisans jump sideways. 


la- 


Ain Embarrassing Photograph 


It appears that on one occasion there 
was a flashlight photograph taken at the 
home of Major Frank McLaughlin, at Santa 
Cruz, after a convention of the old-line 
Republicans, when Gillett had won the 


nomination for governor from Pardee. This 
photograph is now called The Shame of 
California; and it shows Abe Reuf, now 


in prison and likely to remain there some 


time, in the center of the group, with his 
hand affectionately on the shoulder—not 
in the pocket—-of Gillett. That is right 
enough; but also in the picture is Know 
land—on the edge, mayhap, but in, none 
the less. 


If you know anything about California 
politics you have an idea what they will 
do with that photograph if Knowland is 
nominated in the primaries. 

Knowland’s antagonist, Samuel M. 
Shortridge, is an standpat Repub 
lican, king with considerable suc- 
cess to rally those somewhat dismayed and 
scattered patriots to his support. Short 
ridge is an orator and a real one 
best on the Coast, where they grow them as 
they grow big trees and big vegetables and 
fruits, and he has spellbound his silver 
tongued way up and down and across that 
territory for many years. It is related of 
him that he read Macaulay when he was 
ten years old and knew what he was read- 
ing, and that his diction is as perfect as was 
the diction of that master of English, which 
will make him a marked man if ever he gets 
to the Senate— not because he is an orator, 
you understand, but because he will orate 
in English, a language practically unknown 
to large numbers of our statesmen. 

Shortridge and Knowland fighting 
each other, and Heney and Rowell are fight 
ing each other, and Phelan and Griffin are 
fighting each other—which demonst: 

| the effective manner in which the primary 
makes for harmony among the brethren. 
As the contest progresses the fighting will 
progress also; and it may reasonably 
expected, before August twenty-fifth, that, 
incidental to the struggle, a large amount 
of truth will be told concerning the candi 
dates, as well as near truth and untruth. 

As I have said, almost everything in Cali- 
fornia is political except politics. That is 
personal. I do not recall any state where 
they go at it with quite the same slant. 
Take Johnson, for example: He is running 
principally as Hiram Johnson, the grand 
incohonee of invective, and is being opposed 
for the same reason. The issue i 
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A : : Pcs ager . . se * stories of suc- 
sand mailings. That was an example of many savings. After that they will be squared away. . ._s ‘ 


: : : There is no telling how the contested nom- cess are outlined below : 
Form letters had been going out on the firm’s best | inations will come out, for the registration 


stationery. I hunted around and found a paper witha has them all ae. As totaled a time Story D No. 
quality rattle and feel, strong and fine in texture, for ago, the Republicans seemed to be recuper- 

x : Oc And an ating; but I was cautioned not to pay too 
which I paid less than 9c a pound. nd my torm letters much attention to that, because, being per- 
actually pulled better than the old ones. Partly my copy, sonally political, the Californian is likely to 
of course, but I give some credit to the paper. The Boss 


register one way and vote any other way 
himself, who is quite proud of his stationery, never that suits him. He does not have to vote 
saw the difference 


Twenty bright i belongi 
lub in a We: tern city 
nee to build a charming 
galow. Our ** journal 
: . . » Money 
as he registers. ( onsequently he often does . 


Alltold Isaved $5000 not register as he intends to vote. | Story No. 2 
I do not know w this is so, unless it is } 


in one year with no n so, : : 
loss of efficiency. The for the purposes of finesse; but I am assured 
yaper was Hammer it is true, and that the registry classifica- 
pay ry : tions will not foretell either the primar} 


mill Bond, the best pa- or the general-e So tion vote, so far as pa 


per I know of for less strength is concerned. i 

3} (0) than 9c a pound. That, of course, makes it more interest- 

Yours faithfully, ——— ing and more difficult; but, whatever hap- 

: pens, there is sure to be a typical California 

campaign, for Hiram cannot be kept out of 

it; and if Heney gets in, and Shortridge 

and Phelan, the welkin will ring from morn 
till dewy eve, 

No more experienced welkin-ringers exist 

in this broad land of ours than practice 


ie profession ir iliforn id if vou lis- 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. stom | their profession in California; and if you li 


aes ten closely you will be sure to hear that not 

IDE AS WANTED. Manu- Nathan's Flexible No-Metal one of the various candidates, from the top 

PAT EN N a 4 anv wentell, eye =p ~y~ co woes epee etch to the bottom, is any better than he should 
t to weakened muscles : ' be, with specifications. 

Let me repeat that politics in California 

is personal; and it is going to be that way 


— a System cise 
Device and Form Lightning’s Conduct 
Problem Now Solved "en tly Bane Aw te ge go 


aememnnenemenasnci their protection of buildings during thun- 


re tem Device or Form problem — no derstorms. Of course the enormous cost of 
no matter how “different” you think it is. no radium prevents any practical use of the 
ness or requirement, don't worry about it fact as yet; but there is a very fair possi- 
try The par Be te one Forms or high- bility that the information gained in this 

ve divact. There fe probably not way will lead to a new form of lightning rod 

s have not anticipated and prepa which will be more efficient, or that further 


eaf Line of 1700 items for every purpos experiments will show that a tiny quantity 
Ready-Made at Stock Prices - of radium, at a reasonable cost, will improve 

voice Books, Cash Books, Price Book Stenographic > the protection. kl! : : 
ae fe acine ‘Record Books “a8 rks for Busines droker k The purpose of lightning rods, of course, 


s Ager ‘ 
: eoand Fo ° vable purpos is to catch the electrical currents in the air 
in problem a ved the Loose f during a storm and lead them safely into 
sde-to-cnder Forme end Device _— « the ground, instead of allowing the light- 
nee om uy le-t wow ' villhave t« . y > , > " . 
ap ten anes veges cpu wibeseceioas ‘ ning to pick its own course down through a 


house or church steeple; and their use is chit ie heekh mane 

Tt mak Litt based on the principle that a metal rod will >. Seep 
narkat P Leaf innovation—a . Makes Rocimeren : ' , ive » elec 1ty as 1 ‘ ] | 
meeteg prohenen: piers ae Beak tennn | busi x : il sho ~. give the electricity a smoother path of less wane wens the Clb the camed 


e leather finish cloth tiff cover, in era = and way nat yey ae ao resistance than ordinary building material. income totalling $4500. 00. 
ued by subjects stams problem already solved. Every The whole trouble with lightning rods 
1 im gold on white leathe I-P Leaf item is guaranteed ac f : ‘ . tie 
oo. Cone mike anak toa 2 now is that, though they can be made to There are many moresuchstories. 
’ ; porate we ove the largest eactanive Loone Loat s so. do the trick if the electrical dis« harge i is near \ 1 | t th ! } r tl 
" U ‘ ufacturers 0 nstitution. l I - : “OT pal - 
Index coversevery artic Dealers nearly everywhere. Ii d al ~ them, there is no way to lead electric ity s.d@ yours to cm : senben 


“The Utility Business Paper”’ who, without 


An Advertising 
Less than 9c a pound east of the Mississippi Manager. eart 
Send for a valuable book,“The Signal System,” 
and for a big portfolio of samples suited to your busi- 
ness. Please mention your business and position. 
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n rs near ‘ ; 
ae Geney benet BS Saat Soe, Nene ws through the air to the rod. Radium will ulars regarding the Club work 
do this part of the work, as has recently been and its plan of payments, address 


ievian: Pitt Mig. Ge. amen i ‘ ey demonstrated in scientific experiments. 


Two milligrams of radium on the end of a THE MANAGER OF 
rod made the air a considerable distance THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


away a vastly better conductor. - S z 
LOOSE ae LEAF Thus, any electrical discharge within Wiis Bailie? Wes Jornal 
. several yards of the rod had a path open , 








— - : le lence S¢ ‘ Philadelpt 
for it along the radium rays to the rod, and . Me: 


then down the rod to the earth. 
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A million and a half of men are passing judg- 
ment all the time on automobile tires. 
Every trouble attects them. Every cost is 
. 7 . kk 
counted. And most of them keep mileage * 
records on odometers. : 
Each tells his results to others—his praises or . 
complaints. Any tire which shows shortcomings 
meets a hail of furies. 
There are no illusions about motor tires. 
Four million Go« »dyears have been subjec ted 
to these pitiless comparisons. For 15 years these 
tires have stood the glare. ‘Today they outsell 
any other tire in the world. And they are this 
year gaining new users faster than ever before in 
our history. E: 
Don’t you regard that as irrefutable evidence 
that No-Rim-Cut tires excel ? 
: Then Why Pay More? Why Goodyears Won 
Tires are utilities, and they should be judged as such hese are four features which none can obtain save ix 
Class and exclusiveness don't apply to tires. Their only appeal Coodyear No-Rim-Cut tires a 
is lessened trouble or lowered cost per mile. The No-Rim-Cut feature —the faultless way to end rin ie, 
m No-Rim-Cut tires have won on these point in a decisive cutting. It has completely wiped out the chief cause of 1 
way. They won top place when they cost more than other ruin for every No-Rim-Cut user i 
tires. They hold it today, and their low price is one result The “On-Air” cure—an exclusive cure on fabric tubes " 
It is due to our mammoth output under actual road conditions. It saves for our users all the mA 
——___——— countless blow-outs due to wrinkled fabri s 
No-Rim-Cuts embody the best that men know about tir Our rubber rivets—We form hundreds in each ’ 
building. We have long spent $100,000 yearly in laboratory during vulcanization, to combat tread separation Chis patent ¥ 
tests, seeking ways to improve them. They mark the present method— used by us alone— reduces this danger by 60 per ce E35 
day limit in low cost per mile All-Weather treads —the tough, double-thick anti-skid A 
In four ways—cited at the right—they excel any other Flat, smooth treads which run like a plain tread, but which eas 
tire. And one of those exclusive features grasp wet roads with deep, sharp, re U 
; alone costs us $450,000 per year. a less grips #) 
i, se ‘ if=s> In those ways we combat your four ees 
if Yet Goodyear tires now sell for less = greatest tire troubles as no other maker b. 
di than 16 other makes. Four Goodyears OOD o y EAR does. Thev are costly features to us but 3 
3 se | you no — than three a soni me AKRON, OHIO they save tire users millions. You get Ba 
| “a makes cost. And numerous other price . . them all—at Goodyear price whe Bs 
buy a half-inch wider Goodyear. No-Rim-Cut Tires you buy No-Rim-Cut tires \ bs 
Consider these facts. Can you believ With All-Weather Treads or Smooth ce ler, if you ask him, will supply fs 
that other tires are worth that extra price ? with these tire ie 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 3 
s A . j 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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The Smoke of the Smart Set 


is not the ready-made or even ready- 
made-to-order kind. Smart men of 
fashion everywhere—club-men, con- 
noisseurs, bon-vivants, millionaire 
sportsmen—have discovered the 
keener enjoyment and greater satisfac- 


tion in the fresh cigarettes of unique 
flavor and delicious mildness they roll 
for themselves, to suit their individual 
taste, from mellow "Bull" Durham to- 
bacco. Today it is the very last word 
in correct form to "Roll Your Own." 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Ask for FREE 
book of ‘‘ papers”’ 
with each Sc sack 


No other tobacco in the world has the wonderful, sweet fragrance 
and ripe, natural mildness of "Bull" Durham. No other cigarettes 
have the exquisite smoothness and delightful freshness of "Bull" 


Durham hand-made cigarettes. 


"Bull" Durham is a distinctive form of tobacco enjoyment, thor- 
oughly appreciated by smokers of experience and discrimination for 


the supreme, lasting, wholesome pleasure it affords. 


An illustrated booklet, showing how to "Roll Your Own," and a Book 
of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in U.S. on 
postal request. Address "Bull" Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1269. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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AN HOUR OF LEISURE 


Continued from Page 21 


Then he told her about the comic reel of 
the now famous Fifty Da 
Beeston Millions. She listened, 
drew a long breath appeare 
rassed. She started toward the door. 

“You are too late for dinner, you know,” 
she said over her shoulder. 

“Yes, I have been locked out too,” began 
Moberly, lying with incredible facility on 
his first attempt before the wry ry of those 
gray eyes. He fumbled his hat in 


ighters of the 
sobered, 


and 1 embar- 


his hands. 





‘I don’t suppose—I suspect it isn’t exactly 

conventional—but I am all alone—and 
you are all alone—and you haven't any 
pocketbook. Won't you couldn’t we 


> 99 


take dinner together? 

She looked at him ieerly a mo- 
ment that Grimsy feared he had mortally 
offended her. The next, the vision of his 
fifteen cents rose before him saw 
black! Her voice was soft, 
she replied: 

“I'd be very grateful. I'd simply love to 
go! And perhaps you will tell me about 
David Hartmann. I-—I can’t spruce up at 
all-—I can’t change my gown you 
I’ve lost my keys—-my keys to my grip, my 
keys to my room everyth ing 

Grimsy had an idea. 

“Oh, [ beg of you!” hesaic 
ing fast. He was sparring for time 
it out. Judging from the fresh 


ior 


so gi 


and he 


almost shy, as 





{ 


“¢- Ww. 


i, his heart beat- 
to think 
bloom of 





her cheek and her free carriage she was 
undoubtedly a girl of healthy appetite. 
Moberly had a mandolin in his room. 


Levy held 
corner. He had patronized Solomon before, 
why not again, especially in 

‘If you can 
while I run round the 

boldness that amazed himself 

But where should she stay during that 
five minutes? There was no 
room; there was not eve eatin the! 2 
Then Grimsy recollected ‘his charges in the 
drawing room. 

“There is at a old man in the parlor 
who is sick,’ he « ‘Perhaps } ou'd 
ask him if there’s some ‘thing y 
him. Mr. Godahl brought him 
afternoon and I promised to keep an eye or 
him. It would be mighty nice if you would 
go in and sit with him for just a minute.” 

‘Do you know Godahl?” asked Miss 
Virtcent cur iously ° 

“Oh, very well indeed,”’ replied 
with conscious pride “That 
known him very well since the night before 
last—that’s forty-eight hours,” he added 
with a laugh. “You know there are 
people you meet that 
always known. Now you and | - 

“A fire-engine introduced us,” she id 
with a hearty 
to dinner tog ther! 
She paused, eying him mischievously 

“ Positively what?” she asked archly. 

“Delightful, 1 should say,” said Grim 

rising to the emerge ney. ~ Come he is a 


Solomon forth just round the 
1 such a cause 
give me just five minutes 


corner,” he said wit! 


ion 
VY 


recept 


pl: 1ined 
ou can dotor 


here tl 


Moberly 


you feel you have 


laugh, “and we are 


It’s 


going ou 


positively 


nice old man I'll leave the door ope 
ind I won’t be a minute, I promise 
Moberly tapped lightly on the door, and 


proprietorship 


had 


with an air of stepped in. 


In a trice he qo ee the young 





lady and dashed out, ving the door ajar, 
closed = enough so “tl at she might not 
catch glimpse of his bulky musical 

bane when he passed out foragi for 
cash. The last glimpse he had of the three 
in the room howed him the two men star 
ng stupidly at the young woman. But she, 


canibes herself easily, was smiling a gree 
ing at the man with the 
she were accustomed to make sick 
Solomon Levy did not like the mar 
He would give only fifty cents; and as the 
was urgent, Moberly accepted the 
offering and dashed back after his silver 
mounted hairbrushes When he eturned 
for his dinner guest she was 
nothings from her chair where she sat } 
and smiling. The 
her awkwardly. 
“You know neither said a 
she exclaimed as_ she 
Grimsy’s a sidewalk 
**Nevertheless,” he replied, “it will do 
them good and it was very kind of you re 
He piloted the way to Fa 
ll-advised 
a Sunday story 


gouty foot, as if 
call 


don, 


need 





- 
Still Say 
two men 


were staring a 


word to n 
Mobs 





too} 





rm on the icy 


some 
day some 1 journalist Is 


write 


yoing to 


about Fante’s to pay 


for his dinners, and then there will be no 
more Fante’s at fifty cents the plate. It 
was in the upper twenties in the Lon 
hardy section; and, as people from Lon 


hardy are almost Frenct and Swis the 


floor was as clean as if it had been sande 
the napkins sme lled of the sun, and, asice 
irom mustiness from 
there was not! 
The first 


anchovies and 


a slight empty wine 
casks that lingers in the air, 
ing in the little 
course was raw cabbage, with 
through the bouillabaisse, spa- 
ghetti with goose livers, the chicken-wing 
with itssalad leaf, the coffee Miss 
Vincent progressed with increasing relis! 
Madelena, the daughter of the house 
pied one table with her school slate. Joe him 
self served them. And his wife, round and 
ros) , leaned against the door): amb betwee 
her visits to the back- y ard kitchen, and 
talked to her spouse in a border Italian that 
was three parts French, which Miss Vincent 
unblushingly translated. 

It was over the cheese that Moberly 
Grimsy finished the tale of his exploit. He 
had been false to his friend Godahl and 
fessed the part that rascal had played in 
the Hartmann affair. She listened in rapt 
attention as he told of this band of old 
actors who had perfected syndic ate for 
the counterfeiting, through their art, an) 
person in the world whether for ane or 
evil purposes. Instead of ardleon thestage, 
they filled parts in real life, 
the same precision business, 
and entrances as in a drama 


room to cavil at 
radishes; 


and cheese, 


occu 


con- 
} 





sé hooled to 
exits 
across the 


n cues, 


footlights. 

‘Il have a 
“that their work was mn 
for instance, I can imagine 
this Disappearance 
call it, might 


said Moberly, 
ytallcriminal. Now 
that the re 
ndicate 
be invaluable to 
man constantly ly me — eye. Sup- 
pose . he went on, “* 1 like that wanted 
to drop out of sight ‘for a time, whi 


conviction, 





r f 
sources ol 





as they 


it more 


simple than to have an accomplished play 
actor step into his shoes, show himself in 


accustomed to 

frequent, play his part generally?” 
‘What an extravagance!” said 

Vincent. 

Extravagant? Not at all,” 

Grimsy. “The 

of making life : 


the places this man was 


Miss 





] protested 
apers have a habit 
ib] 
a public ma 


newsp 


burde 


n to 





reporting their doings to the smallest de 
tail, on the assumption, possibly, that the 
rabble is interested in these little humar 


The features of 





glimpses of great men. 
a hundred we could name are 
known that any of them could not walk a 
without being followed. They are 
eternally pestered. That Is the pel alty ol 
in these day 
She agreed. Yes, she ins w that w: s tru 

Grimsy waxing enthi 
new idea unfolded in 


one ol so well 


block 


pror 





Inence 


was isiastic as the 


his br ain, 





. ‘A great man loses the most p 
thing in life—privacy,” he said ear 

To gain twenty-four hours’ rest he hz 
shut himself up in a fortress or go off to sea 


at old Beeston! WI . 
made up the double of 
a senator so cleverly that when the dummy 
giving ag party 
it lost the senator the election. The 
protest ed, of 
ood did it do him He had been seer , you 

kt ow!” 
“Oh!” gasped the 
‘That's the bad 
yuubtedly Hartmann was hired té 
ova politic al hom. But think of some | 
man, he rattled on, hypnotize 
possibilities, ““who wanted to wall 
like an ordinary mortal 
detective at his heels to guard hin 
fun it would be to be to calli tn 
Hartmann to put a dummy in 
his office prope rly instructed, of 
how far to go— while he himself with a litt 
make-up, 
know they can do it with 
could watch the show from the outside. Of 
” said Moberly with a laugh, “it 


in a yacht. Look 
this Hartmann once 


was seen to chorus girls 





senator course; but 


girl. 
side, of course I 


ah) 
able 


iis dale te 


a stroke or two 





course, 





wouldn't exactly be sate to give the dumn 
the keys to the cash register.” 
‘You are talking like a penny dreadful! 


laughed the girl 
‘Why, the papers say that Hartm 
rang has existed for several years = 








z , ary 
Grimsy, “with made-to-order doubk 
But it has never come to grief or evs 
beer suspected ll this time! That prove 
it least one thing.”’ 


‘What?”’ she 


asked breathlessly. 


“Why, that their work has not been all 


thieving. If they had been robbing, by 
means of such substitution as in this Trigg 
affair, we heard of it 
to-day. The victims would have squealed 
The papers would have been full of it.’ 


should have pelore 





without a private 


an expert to change his face you 


Valley Boat & Engine Co., 
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T Use 
he One. third 
Brushful 


Only 


Dentist’s 
Chief 


Assistant 
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The Good Dentist 


is interested, not only in 





repairing 
the teeth of his patients, but also in removing the cause of the 
the that 





trouble. T hat’s why he recommends dentifrice 


counteracts 


ayaa) | 


“ acid-mouth.” E 


Pe 
4 
ot 





TOOTH PASTE 





He knows that 959% of all He 
“acid t 


has proved its value by 


tooth decay 1s caused by st and recommends it 


ie 





You can prove it by y 
test, 


Send for FREE Ten- 
Day Trial Tube and 
Acid Test Papers 
They 


whether you have 


mouth,” 
He knows that 
brushing of the teeth removes the 


larger partic les of food but does 
lity of 


ur Own 


i 


mec hank al 


an 





j 
not neutralize excessive ack 


the saliva—or “acid-mouth.” 

He knows that ordinary denti | 
have the 
chemical properties, and that some 
of them, 
actually encourage the 


trices do not necessary 


will prove to you 


by excessive sweetness, a id mouth 


develop and how Pebeco counteracts it 


“acid-mouth.” If have “acid-mouth,” 


knows that Pebeco is a 


ment of 


He 


you 


Pebeco is a necessity. Even if 


scientilic preparation, onginat« d in you have n't, you will enjoy using 
the hygienic laboratories of P. Pebeco for its cleansing, purify 


Hamburg, ing qualitic s and the delicious 


ol sense of 


your mouth, 


Be le rsdorf 


Germany, 


& Co., 
for the 


“acid-m« yuth Fs 


; 


purpose freshness it leaves in 


counteracting 
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FOWIN CIGAR CO. Inc.- Largest Mail Order Cigar House in the World 





DEPT..NO.1.2338 - 2342 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 








spring water, highly carbonated. 
ing 


cleariny, 


ser 


the 
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ACQUO’ 


Pronounced 


THE SATURDAY 


Ono 


Kleek-O 


GINGER ALE 


pe 


The “Horse’s Neck,” 
Refreshing Drink in the World 


Do you know the 
beverage? 
dropping a whole lemon peel into a tall 
throwing in a cube of ice and fill- 
ing with cold ginger ale. 
I'rva 


a delic 


rfect 


horse’ 


iously 


“st Jamaic 


ona 


nu 


id 


topper 


' 
gias 


Other Clicquot flavors: 


ire 


nd lime 


dly lax 


a 
$ is 


4c pe 


clever device ) 


h for 48 


sneck"’ 


, cane 


ative, 


It 


a ginger root, 


nd Druggists 


1s 


with Clicquot. 
parkling, joyous ginger ale made 
pure 
sugar and deep bed-rock 
It is 
thirst quen hing, 
body revising and taste pleasing. 


Sold by Good Grocers 


the Most 


’ horse’ § nec k ot 


made by 


Clicquot 
of 


juices 


stimulat- 
brain 





enough for your thirst we will 


stage i patent 


hours. 


Birch Beer, 


elf-clamping 
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Se ond 
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Sarsaparilla, Lernon Sour and Orange Phosphate. 
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Swarthmore Preparatory School 55 


lual 


experi 


A uniquely efficient home school, where the indivi 
needs of each boy are under the constant care of 
enced teachers, who join in all student interest 

Modern buildings, gymns wimming pool, at! 
fields even miles fr Philade Iph in a resid 
and college suburb; no saloons or factories 

Remarkable health record for twenty-one years, due to 
carefulobser vance of lawsof health in equipment and habits 

Tuition $500-$550. Junior House for smaller boys 

For catalogue and information, address 


A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster SWARTHMORE, PA 
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College 
School 


“The Sc hool for 
Manly Boys. 
—Chief F 
sc erious work 
convenient to Chicago 
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joma accepted by leading institutions. Catalogue 
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Headmaster, Racine, Wis 
OUNG men and women, here 


\ is an exceptional opportunit 


for you to study dentistry at an 
extremely moderate cost fo 
tuitik nope ee xpenses. The 
course is ree ‘ The 
faculty able, ‘and experienced 
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Established 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all States 
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19,000 Vols. Catalog mailed free. Self-supporting 
students should write for pamphlet describing our 
efficient Bureau of Self-Help. Address 
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“Mr. Grimsy,” she said solemnly, “you 
have missed your vocation. Instead of 
punching an adding machine in the bank 
you should be playing a typewriter at a 
penny a word.” 

“It’s perfectly plausible.” 

“At a penny a word on a hot summer's 
day—yes,” she acknowledged, laughing. 

“But,” said Grimsy, “see here in the 
Morning Courier. The President is quoted 
as saying that he would go out and have a 
good time if he could only disguise himself 
so he wouldn’t be caught.” 

Grimsy picked up the Courier which lay 
on a pool table near them. Miss Vincent 
read the indicated headlines a little soberly, 
Grimsy thought, as he studied her face. 

“But, speaking of substitutions,” said 
the youth, “let me tell you the queerest 
thing’’; and he leaned over the table and 
lowered his voice. ‘The queerest thing 
that has come my way in a long time 
this,” and he put his finger on the 
reproduction in the morning paper of the 
Beeston check for one thousand dollars. 

Grimsy was too deep in his thoughts to 
notice that the girl’s color came and went 
and that h ler eyes were strange aly bright. 

“Well?” she demanded quickly. 

“This old Beeston,” he said, glancing 
round, “‘is the biggest customer our bank 
has. That is the Major’s signature!” he 
cried, and he jabbed the paper with his fin- 
ger again. “I know it because I was there 
last night and saw him write that check. I 
saw him write that check. But,” Grimsy 
went on slowly and with an air of the deep- 
est mystery afoot, “if I were the cashier of 
our bank I would not honor that check! I 
would say it was a forgery!” 

re forgery! ! But you have just told me 
you saw him write it.” 

“T know it,” he said. “And yet I say I 
would refuse payment on that check. Tell 
me, have you ever seen the old man’s 
signature?” 

“Why, yes,” she said slowly. 
times. I—I am—I am Miss 
social secretary.” 

“Why, then, you should recognize it at 
once,” said Grimsy, fairly bubbling over 
with excitement. “Look! In the course of 
my work at the bank I have had to see that 
signature hundreds of times. It’s a queer 
signature. It looks like a pile of concentric 
circles one on top of another. It isn’t like 
any other in the world thz st I have ever 
seen. It doesn’t seem to have head or tail 
to it!” 

“But it has,” cried the girl. 
letter is there if you study it.” 

‘That’s just the point—every 
there, even to the crossing of the ‘t 
loops of the‘ You say you have studied 
his signature. Just look at this repro- 
duction, Miss Vincent. There isn’t an ‘e’ 
looped or a ‘t’ I'll admit that the 
general appearance is the same.” 

Miss Vincent snatched the paper from 
his hand. She pored over the facsimile. 

When she looked up aghast her com- 
panion waved his hand triumphantly. 

“What did I tell you?” he cried. ‘* Mys- 
teries!’’ cried the romantic youth. “This 
town is full of them!” 

** Mysteries?” she repeated vaguely after 
him. She began pulling at the fingers of 
her gloves. Then, as if moved by a sudden 
thought, she rose to her feet. 

“Oh, if it only could be true!” 
softly as if to herself. 

Then, before the bewildered Grimsy 
could grasp her words, she had fallen back 
in her chair and buried her face in her 
hands. 

At this moment there was an interrup- 
tion. Joe, the proprietor ef the establish- 
ment, strode forward. He looked from the 
weeping girl to the abashed Grimsy with a 
fierce scowl, and twisted his mustaches in 
a most threatening manner. 

“Ts it’’-—began Joe in a voice that 
boomed— “‘is it that mademoiselle is being 
annoyed?” 

He shot a look even more fierce at the 
unhappy Grimsy. Miss Vincent looked up. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, frightened 
herself at the fierce aspect of her sudc jen 
champion. “It is something else.”” And 
she did her best to smile. Joe backed off, 
still growling to himself. She turned her 
wet eyes on Grimsy. 
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“The door!” she said in a low voice. 
“There is a man standing there. He has 
been watching us.” 

But when Grimsy turned the man was 
gone. 

“T don’t know how to apologize,” 
began tremulously. Sut you see 
know Helen—and it frightened me. 
if it only could be true!" 

“But Miss Vincent,”’ Grimsy protested, 
now beginning to see light, “you wouldn't 
go to her with such a wik 1 tale?”’ 

‘It isn’t his signature!” she cried. 

“T tell you I saw him sign it!” 

She rose to her feet and took up her 
gloves. ‘“‘Come,” she said determinedly, 
“T want you to call a cab for me. I must 
see Helen. We will find out if it is true.” 

“But you have no money,” he protested 
weakly; and he held out the trifling change 
that had been returned to him. “And this 
is my pile until to-morrow when the bank 
opens,” he confessed with a flush. 

She waved away the suggestion. 
going to Miss Beeston,” she said. 
right about the money,” 
thinly. 

Then as they gained the street he heard 
her reiterate under her breath: “If it only 
could be true!” 

Young Grimsy felt very much the fool as 
he helped her into a taxi. He had played 
on the girl’s imagination by his silly talk. 
Still, how could he guess her connection with 
the Beeston family? He would have 
panied her, but she shook her head. 
gave him her telephone number. 

“Call me in the morning,” 
“Call for Miss Beeston. That will bring 
me to the phone. And, Mr. Grimsy, prom- 
ise me that you won't say a word of this to 
any one—not to a single soul.” 

“T can promise t hat,” he said vigorously, 
and he watched her off. 

It was nine o'clock when he opened the 
door of the Kellogg establishment, and 
he could not help smiling at the thoughts 
the bare front hall recalled to his mind—the 
start of this momentous dinner for which 
his mandolin and hairbrushes had footed 
the bill. At the parlor door he paused. 
There was a light within to be seen through 
the keyhole. He softly tapped. There 
no answer. He tapped again; again no 
answer. He tried the handle and found the 
door unlocked and entered. The room was 
empty. The bed had not been slept in. The 
two shabby lodgers his friend Godahl had 
brought to this house and asked him to 
care for were gone. 
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Ductless Glands 


(YTILL another attempt to make use of 

the new knowledge that the ductless 
glands of the body have a very large part of 
the business of keeping the body operating 
as it should, is the treatment of mentally 
defective children by doses of pineal glands 
in capsules. 

A New York doctor has recently reported 
considerable success in a hundred cases, and 
the treatment is likely to have a 
thorough trying out in a great many cases, 
to see whether the hopes raised by these 
first cases are justified. His attention had 
been called to the case of a boy five years old 
who was developed physically and mentally 
like a boy of twelve, and who had a tumor of 
the pineal gland, which perhaps increased 
the activity of that tiny mechanism. 

Pineal glands from bullocks were prepared 
for experiments, and rabbits were given the 
preparation in the form of pills. The rabbits 
so dosed all grew faster than their brothers 
whichwere not dosed. After due precautions 
had been taken, to be sure that harmful 
results would not follow, the treatment was 
tried on mentally defective children for 
whom there seemed little hope of improve- 
ment by other methods. It was found that 
it was useless except in cases of children 
under fifteen years of age who were nc* 
idiots but were defective because of retarded 
physical and mental growth. 

In many of these cases improvement 
was quick and considerable. The doctor 
also found it helpful in some cases for old 
people who were slipping into second 


childhood. 


soon 




















That may be why you never owned 
an Apperson Jack-Rabbit Car. The 
Apperson Brothers always high 
priced builders—have for nearly a 
quarter of a century catered to only 
those select few who wanted a car that 
most automobile users could not afford 
to own. For many years millionaires 
were their only customers. 


Now at Moderate Prices 


The highest quality is still main- 
tained. Their hundreds of workmen, 
who have been brought up in this 
wonderfully equipped factory where 
nothing but fine cars have been built, 
know nothing about building cheap 
cars wherein a poor quality of work- 
manship is used. 


Materials All Selected 


by Elmer and Edgar Apperson. These 
great automobile engineers, who have 
built nothing but high priced cars 
made from the most select materials 
obtainable in Europe and America, 


Responsible Dealers 
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personally test and select all of the 
materials used in these new moderate 
priced cars. The finest quality of steel 
for axles—the special alloy steel for 
crank shafts—the selected steel for 
transmission gears—are all tested and 
purchased by these two brothers. 


Cars of Lightest Weight 


This means the lightest cost of 
operating. This Model Six Forty-Five, 
furnished with a large, comfortable six 
or seven passenger stream line body, 
weighs complete twenty-seven hun- 
dred and ninety pounds. With its total 
equipment we believe it is the lightest 
weight Six for actual size and general 
appearance yet made. 


Weight Is Well Distributed 


The average motor car user won- 
ders why his tires wear faster in the 
rear than in the front. 
say their cars will not hold the road, 
while others say they are troubled 


badly with skidding. 


Some users 


who want Up- To - Date 





should write at once. 


Cars and Easy Sales 


Maybe your territory is open. 


Apperson Bros. Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana 


Started Building Motor Cars in Kokomo, Indiana, in 1893 


Apperson Six-45 
$1785 


126 inch wheel base 
Weight 2790 pounds 
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High Priced Cars 


This is due to the fact that the 
machinery and weight are not prop- 
erly distributed. Users who have had 
these common troubles will realize 
the real pleasure of motoring when 
they drive an Apperson Jack-Rabbit. 


8,000 Miles for Tires 


Eight thousand miles on a set of tires 
may be obtained with one of these light 
motor cars 


The perfect distribution of weight, 
the beautiful brake and the 
Apperson metal clutch, which operates 
with the smoothness of oil, all combine 


operating 


to prolong the life of the tires and to 
establish a mileage not usually found in 
motor cars of this size. 
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Models for Next Year: 


A Four-40, 2580 pounds. .$1485 
A Six-45, 2790 pounds . . 1785 
A Larger Four-Cylinder with 
dashing individuality . . 1685 | 
A large, roomy, yet light, 
seven - passenger, high - pow- 
ered Six, like our former 


high priced cars . 2350 


Advanced Catalog “D,” containing 
full specifications, sent on request. 
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HORSESHOES 


(Continued from Page 10) 


battle was the eighth. Nobody'’d scored, 
and it didn’t look like they was ever goin’ to 
till Murphy starts off that round with a 
perfect bunt and Joyce sacrifices him to 
second. All Matty had to do then was to 


| get rid o’ Collins and Baker—and that’s 


about as easy as sellin’ silk socks to an 
Eskimo. 

He didn’t give Eddie nothin’ he wanted 
to hit, though; and finally he slaps one on 


| the ground to Doyle. Larry made the play 


His throw hit Speed right on top o’ the 
head and bounded off like it had struck a 
cement sidewalk. It went clear over to the 
seats and before McInnes could get it three 
guys had scored and Speed was on third 
base. He was left there, but that didn’t 
make no difference. We was licked again, 
and for the first time the gang really be- 
gun to get scared. 

We went over to New York Sunday 
afternoon and we didn’t do no singin’ on 


. | | to first base and Murphy moved to third. the way. Some o’ the fellers tried to 
We all figured Matty’d walk Baker then, laugh, but it hurt ’em. Connie sent us to 
and he done it. Connie sends Baker down bed early, but I don’t believe none o’ the 
to second on the first pitch to McInnes, but bunch got much sleep—I know I didn’t; I 
Meyers don’t pay no attention to him was worryin’ too much about the serious 
(Episcopal) St. John's Military Academy they was playin’ for McInnes and wasn’t and also about the girl, who hadn’t sent me 
= Saas Ee takin’ no chances o’ throwin’ the ball no telegram like I’d ast her to. Monday 
away. mornin’ I wired her askin’ what was the 
Well, the count goes to three and two on matter and tellin’ her I was gettin’ tired of 
McInnes and Matty comes with a curve her foolishness. O’ course I didn’t make it 
he’s gotsome curvetoo; but Jackhappened so strong as that—but the telegram cost 
to meet it and—Blooie! Down the left foul me a dollar and forty cents. 
line where he always hits! I never seen a Connie had the choice o’ two pitchers for 
ball hit so hard in my life. No infielder in the sixth game. He could use Bush, who'd 
| the world could of stopped it. But I'll give been slammed round pretty hard last time 
you a thousand bucks if that ball didn’t go out, or the Chief, who'd only had two 
kerplunk right into the third bag and stop days’ rest. The rest of "em—outside 0’ 
as dead as George Washington! It was Plank—had a epidemic o’ sore arms. Con- 
| child’s play for Speed to pick it up and nie finally picked Bush, so’s he could have 
heave it over to Merkle before Jack got the Chief in reserve in case we had to play 
there. If anybody else had been playin’ aseventh game. McGraw started Big Jeff 
third base the bag would of ducked out o’ and we went at it. 
| the way o’ that wallop; but even the bases It wasn’t like the last time these two 
themselves was helpin’ him out. guys had hooked up. This time they both 
value half a million The two runs we ought to of had on had somethin’, and for eight innin’s runs 
A HIGH CLASS MILITARY SCHOOL for boys. The hs Jack’s smash would of been just enough to was as scarce as Chinese policemen. They'd 
: x nds, and the best beat 'em, because they got the only run o’ been chances to score on both sides, but the 
the game in their half—or, I should say, big guy and Bush was both tight in the 
’ n con a Senne the Lord give it to 'em. pinches. The crowd was plumb nuts and 
tics. Doyle’d been throwed out and up come yelled like Indians every time a fly ball was 
Columbia Military Sasi. Columbia, Tenn. Parker, smilin’. The minute I seen him caught or a strike called. They'd of got 
smile I felt like somethin’ was comin’ off their money's worth if they hadn’t been 
[ | and I made the remark on the bench. no ninth; but, believe me, that was some 
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Well, the Chief pitched one right at him round! 
and he tried to duck. The ball hit his bat They was one out when Barry hit one 
and went on a line between Jack and Eddie. through the box for a base. Schang walked 
Speed didn’t know he'd hit it till the guys and it was Bush’s turn. Connie told him to 
on the bench wised him up. Then he just bunt, but he whiffed in the attempt. Ther 
had time to get to first base. They tried Murphy comes up and walks—and the 
the hit-and-run on the second ball and bases are choked. Young Joyce had been 
Murray lifts a high fly that Murphy didn’t pie for Tesreau all day or else McGraw 
have to move for. Collins pulled the old might of changed pitchers right there. 
bluff about the ball bein’ on the groundand Anyway he left Big Jeff in and he beaned 
Barry yells, ““Goon! Goon!” like he was Joyce with a fast one. It sounded like a 
the coacher. Speed fell for it and didn’t tire blowin’ out. Joyce falls over in a heap 
know where the ball was no more’n a rab- and we chase out there, thinkin’ he’s dead; 
bit; he just run his fool head off and we but he ain’t, and pretty soon he gets up an 
| was gettin’ all ready to laugh when the ball walks down to first base. Tesreau had 
Kemper | come down and Murphy dropped it! forced in a run and again we begun to count 
Military ha If Parker had stuck near first base, like the winners’ end. Matty comes in 
ty? u he ought to of done, he couldn’t of got no vent further damage and Collins fii 
School A ‘ farther’n second; but with the start he side out. 
got he was pretty near third when Murphy “Hold ’em now! Work hard! 
catalogue address made the muff, and it Was a cinch for him to young Bush, and he walks out 
Os Warber — Dosenntes Hon vail mons age omy i Colt — toscore. The next two guys was easy Outs; as cool as though he was goin’ 
iy other first-class school does, and ther n rating given 1732 Third St so they wouldn’t of had a run except for fungoes. 
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Speed’s boner. We couldn’t do nothin’ in McGraw sends up a pinch hitter for 

the ninth and we was licked. Matty and Bush whiffed him. Then Bescher 

Well, that was a tough one tolose; but we flied out. I was prayin’ that Doyle wo a i 

figured that Matty was through and we'd end it, because Speed’s turn come after 
: wind it up the next day, as we had Plank hisn; so I pretty near fell dead when Larry 

9 miles from Princeton | ready to send back at ’em. We wasn’t hit safe. 

A ee ath ae Son 298 bere oeeng Sreneh pocee afraid o’ the Rube, because he hadn’t never Speed had his old smile and even more 
60-acre Campus, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and At bothered Collins and Baker much. chest than usual when he come up there, 
pete Field. Musica’ Clebe ay Om. Lower echoul The two lefthanders come together just swingin’ five or six bats. He didn’t wai 

‘ like everybody’d doped it and it was about for Doyle to try and steal, or nothin’. He 

even up to the eighth. Plank had been lit into the first ball, though Bush was 

| goin’ great and, though the score was two tryin’ to waste it. I seen the ball go high in 

naae Charional CHAURCY HALL SCHOOL | and two, they'd got their two on boots and the air toward left field, and then I picked 

Ohio Military Institute High: beautiful | paesaushed Soke R es cer be ste bese tae we'd hit ourn in. We went after Rube in up my glove and got ready to beat it for 

4awe—or py fj" Ribanaseseite tnctitebe of Technology our part o’ the eighth and knocked him out. the gate. But when I looked out to see if 
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Certit tocolleges. Athletica, | and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. | Demaree stopped us after we’d scored two Joyce was set, what do you think I seen? 
M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. | FRANKLIN T. Kut, Principal more. He was lyin’ flat on the ground! That blow 
“It’s all over but the shoutin’!” says on the head had got him just as Bush was 
Tri. State College of pm mer Saiere Cottage of Sentieim, Louisville, Ky. | Davis on the bench. pitchin’ to Speed. He'd flopped over and 
. Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical courses. Strong fa ulty Efficient cor of oe tors “Yes,”’ I says, “unless that seventh son didn't no more know what was goin’ on than 
8 we Preparatory outs ‘ > | Geeevtunities fer the clini al ap splicati on of | a a of a seventh son gets up there —, if =e croaked. hci 
ance C2 : of dentistry unequaled. Information gladly furnished He did, and he come up after they’ Well, everybody else seen it at t the same 
—— si Ane n nana ea ac aban mabe cae » D. 8. Deen, 131 E. Broadway filled the bases with a boot, : base hitanda_ time; but it was too late. Strunk made a 
W alk with two out. I says to Davis: run for the ball, but they wasn’t no chance 
“If I was ‘Plank I'd pass him and give for him to get near it. It hit the ground 
‘em one run.’ about ten feet back o’ where Joyce was 
‘That wouldn’t be no baseball,” says lyin’ and bounded way over to the end o’ 
Davis—‘“‘not with Murray comin’ up.” the foul line. You don’t have to be told 
Well, it mayn’t of been no baseball, but that Doyle and Parker both scored and the 
it couldn't of turned out worse if they’d serious was tied up. 

did it that way. Speed took a healthy at We carried Joyce to the clubhouse and 
g mountain « the famou the first ball; but it was a hook and he after awhile he come to. He cried when he 
BKB cage, Mlb ty oto ~ caught it on the handle, right up near his found out what had happened. We cheered 
riage. Fine, os had» lawns. expense wely hands. It started outside the first-base him up all we could, but he was a pretty 
+ in open air. Boys from he e line like a foul and then changed its mind sick guy. The trainer said he'd be all right, 

eng Ln nme gay ae Fe ame high Academy Bfy-tour and rolled in. Schang run away from the though, for the ‘final game. 
years old. New $150,000 barra f pment, absol plate, because it looked like it was up to They tossed up a coin to see where they'd 
him to make the play. He picked the ball play the seventh battle and our club won 
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An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


385 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in the United 
States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. 
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night and cussed Parker clear across New 
Jersey. I was so sore | kicked the stuffin 
out o’ my seat. 

Yeu probably heard about the excit 
ment in the burg yesterday morni ; 
demand for tickets was someth in’ fier 
some of ’em sold for as high as twenty-five 
bucks apiece. Our club hadn't been lookin’ 
for no seventh game and they was some tall 
hustlin’ done round that old ball park. 

I started out to the grounds early and 
bought some New York papers to read 
on the car. They was a big story that 
Speed Parker, the Giants’ hero, was goin’ to 
be married a week after the end o’ the serious 
It didn’t give the name o’ the girl, sayin’ 
Speed had refused to tell it. I figured she 
must be some dame he’d met round the 
circuit somew heres, 

They was another story by one o’ them 
smart baseball reporters sayin’ that Parker, 
on his way up to the plate had saw that 
Joyce was about ready to faint and had hit 
the fly ball to left field on purpose. Can 
you beat it? 

I was goin’ to show that to the boys in 
the clubhouse, but the minute I blowed in 
there I got some news that made me forget 





ibout everything else. doy © Was Very SICK 
ad the y'd took him to a hospital, lt was 
p to me to play! 
Connie come over and ast n 
I'd ever hit against Matty I told him | 
hadn't, but I'd saw enough of |} 
he wasn’t no worse’n Johnson. He told me 
ne was goin’ to let me hit second in 
Joyce's place t 


im to Know 


because he didn’t want to 
bust up the rest of his combination He 

0 told me to take my orders from Strur 
ihout where ore: for the batters 

“Where shall | play for Parker I say 
tryin’ to joke and pr eter 1 | wasn’t scared 
Lo deat! 

“1 wisht I could tell you,” says Connie. 
““T guess the only thing to do when he 


es up i o get down on your knet ind 





} 


The rest o’ the bunch slapped n 
back and give me all the encouragement 





they could The place was jammed wher 
we went out on the field They may of beet 
bigger crowds belore, but they never 


packed together so tight. I doubt whether 
they was even room ¢ nough left for Falke 


rg to sit down 





The afternoor papers had printed the 


tuff about Joyce bein’ out of it, so the bug 
was wise that I was goin’ to play. They 
vatched me pretty close in battin’ practice 


and give me a hand whenever | managed to 
hit one hard. When I was out catchin’ fur 
goes the guys in the b eect eager eae gun 
and told me they was with me; but I don’t 
mind tellin you that ] was as nervous a 
bride. 

They wasn't no need for the announcers 
to tip the crowd off to the pitchers. Every 
body in the United States and Cuba knowed 
that the Chief’d work for us and Matty for 
them. The Chief didn’t have no troublk 
with ‘em in the first innin’. Even from 
where I stood I could see that he had a lot 
o’ stuff. Bescher and Doyle popped out and 
Speed whiffed. 

Well, I started out makin’ good, with 
reverse English, in our part. Fletcher 
booted Murphy's ground ball and | 
sent up to sacrifice. 1 done a complete job 
of it—-sacrificin’ not only myself but Mur 
phy with a pop fly that Matty didn’t have 
to move for. 
we had o’ gettin’ the jump on ’em; but the 
boys didn’t bawl me for it 

‘That’s all right, old boy. You're all 
right!" they said on the bench—if they'd 
had a gun they'd of shot me. 

I didn’t drop no fly balls in the first six 


imnins 


That spoiled whatever chance 


because none was hit out my wa 
The Chief was so good that they wasn't 
hittin’ nothin’ out o’ the infield. And we 
wasn’t doin’ nothin’ with Matty, either. | 
led off in the fourth and fouled the first one 
didn’t molest the other two. But if Cor 
ie and the gang talked about me they done 
I come up again— wi th M ir 
phy on third base and two gone in the sixt} 
and done my little whiffin’ specialty. And 
still the only people that panned me wa 
the thirty thousand that had paid for the 
privilege! 

My first fieldin’ chance come in the 
seventh. You'd of thought that I'd of had 
my nerve back by that time; but I was just 
as scared as though I'd never saw a crowd 
before. It was just as well that they was 
two out when Merkle hit one to me ] 
staggered under it and finally it hit me or 
the shoulder Merkle got tosecond, but the 
Chief whiffe« dthe next guy. I was gave some 
the bench and I shouldn't of 


it internally 


cToss looks on 
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New [ngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OFMUSIC.... 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America 


George W. Chadwick, 


Director Sept. 17th, 1914 


Complete Curriculum 
Owing to the practical training 


The free privileges 
A Complete Orchestra 


Dramatic Department I 


Scholarships. 








WESLEYAN 


COLLEGE c 


AN IDEAL HIGH GRADE 
INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCA 
TION OF YOUNG WOMEN 





fire proof 
study private 


bath 


A. W. Van Hoose, President, 


.R. JENKINS, President 
hy , MACON, GA 


EMERSON C siicen shall 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WI K. President 
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Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women to 


r————— Equip Themselves to Teach 
Public School Special Subjects 


Akeley Hall 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Deas 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass 








The Technical Normal School 
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Thomas Norma! Traimng School, 2750 W. Gd. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 


William Woods College 
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MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


| i 
Mies Martina Erickson, Prin. Godfrey 0 
> . 


Xe , mong CONES CONSERVA 





- neemntintiomes in sa i ‘ 
DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass : 
I 
, } 
ART HUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D. 3 a Address: Gilbert Rayoolds Combs, Director, 1323 S. Broad Stveet, Phila 











New Haven Normal °°"... 
: $10.00 More Than You rue Now Getting 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn 


Wavland Academy ®«*vsr Pam. Wis 
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ENGINEERING — ARCHITECTURE 


Georgia School of Technology 


j K. G. MATHESON, President, Atlanta, Ga 
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Valparaiso University 


(ACCREDITED) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


FOUNDED 1873 


One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the United States 





Thorough Instruction at the Lowest Expense 


Group of Valparaiso University Buildings, Including the Departments 
of Medicine and Dentistry Located in Chicago. 


AHIS INSTITUTION was founded with the idea of giving to every 
person, whether rich or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough prac- 
tical education at an expense within his reach. That it is perform- 

: on is indicated by the numbers who avail themselves of the 
offered 

alparaiso University was founded with 3 departments, 4 instructors, 

and an annual enrollment of 210 different students. Now there are 29 
departments, 209 instructors and an annual enrollment of more than 
5000 difterent students. 


rhe reason for this growth is in the fact that this University 

tantly + »reases its facilities, strengthens its courses of study and 

li advantages without making the expense to the student 

rhe University is well equipped with buildings, libraries 
ries for giving instruction in the following 


Preparatory, High School, Education, Kindergarten, Primary Methods, 
Sciet t ] 


Departments [))""' Migher’ Eaglish, German: 
French, Ital panish, Scien Cla al, Eng s, Architecture, Manual Train 
ir Expre 1 and Public Speaking, Musi in Law, Pharmacy, Medicine, 
De t ( Phonography and Typewriting, Penmanship and Review 


wee \ ult Scientilh 


ent of Dentistry of the University is the well-known Chicago 
1 Surser 


Dentistry ‘ seus, dined the ddenk Gaek teh eantendl Genial extitene 


nt r. Truman W. Brophy, Dean, Chicago, Llinois 


= Valparaiso University ol » and hospital buildings in both Val- 
Medicine \2er Ne go buildings are just across the street from 
the ¢ k County Hospita ] 


n one of the greatest Medical centers in the world. Two 


thus greatly reducing the expenses, or 


f+ wrk be done in Valparaiso 
the entire four years may be done in Chicago 


he Department of 


Engineering ae ee 


Engineering provides such training in the class 
story and field as to fit the student for the exacting duties 
n Civil Engineer 


0 
of the mod 
ts the demands of those who desire 


I partment of Law me efficient training 


Law 


sion 
i 


roughly housed in a new building. An opportunity 

1 work in the other departments of the 

1 with work in the Conservatory, at no extra expense. 
The new Domestic Science and 


Domestic Science and Agriculture {)."%" Dopestic Sense and 


enable the University to accommodate all who wish work in these departments. 


equipped department 
student t 


fered the rubine ch 


Music < ' 


ty as may be aesire 


r the Departments of Law 
ther departments at any time 


Medicine and Dentistry at the beginning of the 


1 all the Departments is exceedingly low it has not been made at the 


t rade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 


a 9? so that the most satisfactory accommodations for board 

Cost of Living and room may be had at from $1.80 to $3.00 per week 

on $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks, or $65.00, if paid in advance, for a year « 

If the entire tuition is paid in advance for the year it includes a! 
ments, excepting Medical, Dental and private lessons in Musi 


“The 


ht weeks 


yense of board, tu 
ix week need mot ¢ 


tion 


and furnished room for the regular school 
xceed $119.80; or for forty-eight weeks $151.40. 


For Free Catalog Address 
Henry B. Brown, President, or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 


Bex 2, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 





The Forty-second Year Will Open Sept. 15, 1914 


Second Quarter, December 8, 1914; Third Quarter, 
March 2, 1915; Fourth Quarter, May 25, 1915. 
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| Way to my position. 
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blamed the fellers if they’d cut loose with 
some language; but they didn’t. 

They’s no use in me tellin’ you about 
none o’ the rest of it-—except what hap- 
pened just before the start o’ the eleventh 
and durin’ that innin’, which was sure the 
big one o’ yesterday’s pastime—both for 
Speed and yours sincerely. 

The scoreboard was still a row o’ ciphers 
and Speed’d had only a fair amount o’ luck. 
He’d made a scratch base hit and robbed 
our bunch of a couple o’ real ones with 
impossible stops. 

When Schang flied out and wound up 
our tenth I was leanin’ against the end of 
our bench. I heard my name spoke, and I 
turned round and seen a boy at the door. 

“Right here!”’ I says; and he give me a 
telegram. 

“Better not open it till after the game,” 


| says Connie. 


“Oh, no; it ain’t no bad news,” I said, 
for I figured it was an answer from the 
girl. So Il opened it up and read it on the 
It said: 


“Forgive me, Dick 
too. Letter follows.” 


and forgive Speed 


Well, sir, I ain’t no baby, but for a min- 
ute I just wanted to sit down and bawl. 
And then, all of a sudden, I got so mad I 
couldn’t see. I run right into Baker as he 
was pickin’ up his glove. Then I give him 
a shove and called him some name, and him 
and Barry both jooked at me like I was 
crazy—and I was. When I got out in left 
field I stepped on my own foot and spiked 
it. I just had to hurt somebody. 

As I iemember it the Chief fanned the 
first two of ’em. Then Doyle catches one 
just right and lamps it up against the fence 
back o’ Murphy. ~* The ball carorn.ed round 
some and Doyle got all the way to third 
base. Next thing I seen was Speed strut- 
tin’ up to the plate. I run clear in from my 
position. 

“Kill him!” I says to the Chief. “Hit 
him in the head and kill him, and I'll go to 
jail for it!” 

“Are you off your nut?” says the Chief. 
“Go out there and play ball—and quit 
ravin’.”’ 

Barry and Baker led me away and give 
me a shove out toward left. Then I heard 
the crack o’ the bat and I seen the ball 
comin’ a mile a minute. It was headed 
between Strunk and I and looked like it 
would go out o’ the park. I don’t remember 
runnin’ or nothin’ about it till I run into 
the concrete wall head first. They told me 
afterward and all the papers said that it 
was the greatest catch ever seen. And 
I never knowed I'd caught the ball! 

Some o’ the managers have said my head 
was pretty hard, but it wasn’t as hard as 
that concrete. 1 was pretty near out, but 
they tell me I walked to the bench like I 
wasn’t hurt at all. They also tell me that 
the crowd was a bunch o’ ravin’ maniacs 
and was throwin’ money at me. I guess the 
ground-keeper’ll get it. 

The boys on the bench was all talkin’ at 
once and slappin’ me on the back, but I 
didn’t know what it was about. Somebody 
told me pretty soon that it was my turn to 
hit and I picked up the first bat I come to 
and starts for the plate. McInnes come 
runnin’ after me and ast me whether I 
didn’t want my own bat. I cussed him and 
told him to mind his own business. 

I didn’t know it at the time, but I found 
out afterward that they was two out. The 
bases was empty. I'll tell you just what I 
had in my mind: I wasn’t thinkin’ about 
the ball game; I was determined that I was 
goin’ to get to third base and give that guy 
my spikes. If I didn’t hit one worth three 
bases, or if I didn’t hit one at all, I was 
goin’ to run till I got round to where Speed 
was, and then slide into him and cut him to 
pieces! 

Right now I can’t tell you whether I hit 
a fast ball, or a slow ball, or a hook, or a 
fader—but I hit somethin’. It went over 
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Bescher’s head like a shot and then took a 
crazy bound. It must of struck a rock or 
a pop bottle, because it hopped clear over 
the fence and landed in the bleachers. 

Mind you, I learned this afterward. At 
the time I just knowed I'd hit one some- 
wheres and I starts round the bases. I 
speeded up when I got near third and took 
a runnin’ jump at a guy I thought was 
Parker. I missed him and sprawled all 
over the bag. Then, all of a sudden, I come 
to my senses. All the Ath-a-letics was out 
there to run home with me and it was one 
o’ them I'd tried to cut. Speed had left the 
field. The boys picked me up and seen to 
it that I went on and touched the plate. 
Then I was carried into the clubhouse by 
the crazy bugs. 

Well, they had a celebration in there and 
it was a long time before I got a chance to 
change my clothes. The boys made a big 
fuss over me. They told me they'd in- 
tended to give me five hundred bucks for 
my divvy, but now I was goin’ to get a full 
share. 

“ Parker ain’t the only lucky guy!” says 
one of ’em. 3ut even if that ball hadn't 
of took that crazy hop you'd of had a 
triple.” 

A triple! That’s just what I'd wanted; 
and he called me lucky for not gettin’ it! 

The Giants was dressin’ in the other part 
o’ the clubhouse; and when I finally come 
out there was Speed, standin’ waitin’ for 
some o’ the others. He seen me comin’ and 
he smiled. ‘‘ Hello, Horseshoes!’’ he says. 

He won’t smile no more for a while— it'll 
hurt too much. And if any girl wants him 
when she sees him now — with his nose over 
shakin’ hands with his ear, and his jaw a 
couple o’ feet foul—she’s welcome to him. 
The y won't be no contest! 

Grimes leaned 
waiter. 

“Well,” he said, “what about it? 

“You won't have to pay my fare,” I 
told him. 

“T'll buy a drink anyway,” said he. 
“You've been a good listener—and I had 
to get it off my chest.” 

*“Maybe they'll have to postpone the 
wedding,” I said. 

“No,” said Grimes. “‘The weddin’ will 
take place the day after tomorrow—and I’ll 
bat for Mr. Parker. Did you think I was 
goin’ to let him get away with it?” 

“What about next year?” I asked. 

“I’m goin’ back to the Ath-a-letics,”” he 
said. ‘And I’m goin’ to hire somebody to 
call me ‘ Horseshoes!’ before every game 
because I can sure play that old baseball 
when I’m mad.” 


over to ring for the 


lemeless Fires 


“ MELESS fire is a scientific curiosity 
that is now becoming of practical use, 
with a prospect of flameless heaters for 
homes in the near future. Such heaters 
have already been tried with much success, 
the heater appearing like a white-hot slab 
of marble, movable about the room like a 
gas stove. 

The official name of flameless fire is sur- 
face combustion. In simple form flameless 
heaters are made of some porous material 
like fire brick, with a shallow metal box 
back of the slab. Gas is supplied to the 
metal box, with a small amount of air, and 
this mixture works its way through the 
porous slab and burns just at the surface 
With a small slab a very high heat is the 
result. The device is easy to control and 
under some conditions is very economical 
Just such heaters, with the slab lying flat 
instead of standing on edge, are already 
being used under kettles in sugar works 
The first practical application for house- 
hold use is likely to be in the kitchen, 
especially because slabs could easily be 
made to give top heat for cooking, such as 
broiling a steak. 
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Now You Can Afford This Famous Car 


This year there is a new Oldsmobile and in all but one partic- 
ular, it stands where all Oldsmobiles of past years have stood—in 
that small group of leaders, five or six at the most, which has 
always boasted quality instead of quantity of output. That one 


differing detail is price. 


We first announced the price at $1350 but the flood of orders 
we have received, has allowed us to increase our production 
plans, and reduce our price still lower. You now can buy the new 


Oldsmobile “ Light Four” for $1285. 


True Oldsmobile Quality 


People will naturally think that to 
reach this low price, we have sacri- 
ficed Oldsmobile quality 
examine the car. 


until they 





Tl new **Tigeht Four’ i a genuine 
Oldsmobile—in design, in carefulne { 
truction and finish, in completeness of de 
tail and equipm t. Everywhere arries out 
the idea of what an Oldsmobile should 

aristocrat in appea and pert 

For the last two years, there |] een al 
mcreasing and i . 
lighter “*Oldsn I the ch 
acteristic completene nd refine ent t 
has marked the @ Oldsmobile ** Six.”” We 
have plant i caret ytomeetti lemand 
not hastily, for we knew the 1 ket woul 
be ready as Mm as we were but pb 
tep, eeking the type of car that w d fill 
tl demand, not for one uson, but for 
many seasons to come. 

How well we hav« eect you sha 
judge. The new Oldsmobile is now ready 
in the salesrooms of our hundreds of dea 
ec! for your imspection. 


A True Replica of the 
Oldsmobile “Six” 


One of our dealers said, when he 
first saw the new “Four’’ at the 
factory: ““Just like looking at ‘the 
greatest six-cylinder car in America’ 
through a reducing glass.’’ That de- 


scribes it. Our large car has always 


beer elebrated for its beautif ne 


harmoniou roportions. The ATE Trace 


and beauty are apparent in the 

ldsn c, re ced i wheelbase iengt 
to 112 inche 

Its low center of gravity make r 
to **hug the ground,”’ yet it has ample r 


clearance 


No Light Car So Complete 


See how carefully we have worked 
y ou 
won't be able to think of purchasing 
the 
after you have looked into this new 


out Oldsmobile completeness 
“ : a99 
popular priced’ § Caf 


ordinary 


Car ¢ losely. 


Wide - Ors, niorta t eve 
the la est pe W eats, a 
room for your leg For the driver, 
nene from cushion edge to clutch pe 
means comfort and freedom. Deep, lux 
ous upholster gy, al 1] ng, casy I 
I lanced perfect y, absorb road k 


vibration 


Delco Electric Lights 
and Starter 


Of course you would rather have 
the Delco starting and lighting sys- 
tem than any unknown make. It has 
been adopted as standard equipment 
on cars twice as much as 
this, yet we include it on the light 
Oldsmobile at no extra cost 

All woodwork is of ha 


costing 


Circassian walnut The dash unit, of the 
same beautiful wood, brings a truments, 
set flush, nmmediately under your hand 


tarter, lights, spe eter, eis 
day cloc ® et 
Many other features, that in the 


Oldsmobile Six have w the adn 
ration of the critical, are duy ate 
m thi iter car (ast alun i 
foot and running board Extra large 
prasvline tank, fastened to main frame it 
rear, Concealed tool box, fully equipped 
with standard tool kit, tire pump and jack 
all of exceptional quality. Extra strony 
tillery wheels of selected hickory; twelve 
pokes, front and rear, natural finish 
jiffy curtair ar 4 part ft our regular 
equipment ‘ pe top, with boot 
Dire irc t rea 


T he que , t we t | tant 
trength nu t ef t After mak 
every prov ! the w est margin of 
extra strengt afety every part 
every ounce ot! ey weight ha bee 
removed. Si pping weight »*85 pe 


A Few Words About 
the Motor 


latest engineering dev elop 


The 


ments, both in America and in Europe 


point unmistakably to the superior 
efficiency of the compact, small bore 








Oldsmobile for $1285 


Do You Prefer a Six? 














four-cylinder motor, with overhead 


valves, for a car of this weight 


The unit power 


’ 

mc le of this modern type \ 
ire enclosed, and all working part 
Its four cylinders, measuring x 
cast en bloc, with spe ‘ Oo 
mobile lencer; and exhaustive road t 
how ¢ it flex ty wit i wide fa 
spec 1 The | t ! 
frame, with three * 

T} ninistak t ! 
“ ek t 
\ o dema t 
that "Old has me 
cars ere f t H ! 

C t vit. O 
**B"” de esa trate 


} 
< 


Write for it 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Lansing, Mich. 


O jsmobie 


$1285 


With Complete Equipment, Including 
Delco Starting and Lighting System 
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A Few of the 
Pictures Illustrating 
Articles 
In This Week’s Issue 


of 








‘Ihe COUNTRY 








GENTLEMAN 
On the News-Stands 


NOW 


5 Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 
$1.50 the Year by Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Success With Livestock 

















Thirty-Five Acres Under Glass 






























Here’s 
Heap Big Smoke Joy 


Here is the big smoke-joy with the real flavor and get- 
up-and-get in every whiff. Makes no difference, men, how 
you smoke it—jam it into a jimmy pipe, or roll it into a ciga- 
rette after breakfast—and you'll get the top-o-the-morning feeling 
into your system for allday. Yes, sir, P. A. is the one real biteless and 
stingless tobacco bet and it Keeps men smoking it once they start. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
























has the bite taken out by an exclusive, patented process. It never 
nipped anyone. It can’t bite. You can smoke P. A. all day and 
until bedtime, without your tongue being any the wiser. P. A. 
won't parch your throat. It is the heap big smoke joy, for sure. 
You go and swap the change for a helping and know real 
tobacco. The cost is only 10c for the tidy red tin or 
5c for the toppy red bag—also in pound and half- 
pound humidors. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


Sold everywhere, so buy aplenty where stores 
are far apart. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. CRIMP. CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND © 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO - 





Willhams 


Tale 


Holder lop 
Shavins Stick 


The 
Hold ér 
Top 
Shaving MB witiams' shaving 


Stick | Stick may be had in 


two forms—either 
the “Holder-Top” 
or in the familiar 
patented Hinged- 
Cover nickeled box 
without the holder- 
top feature. 


It has always been our aim to make 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps so perfect that 
when a man has once used them he will 
never be quite satisfied with any other kind. 


Stick Powder 


Send 4 Cents in Stamps 


for a miniature trial package of either Williams’ 
Shaving Stick, Powder or Cream, or 10 cents for 
“Assortment No. 1,” containing all three articles. 


Cream 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Merits the attention of every thought- 
ful person. Perfect purity. Exquisite 
texture. Downy softness. Captivating 
perfumes. Patent hinged-cover top. 
Larger can. 15% more powder than 
others sold at the same price. 


Violet, Carnation, Rose, Karsi. Buy it today. 
All druggists. 


Send 14 Cents 
for a Williams’ Vanity Box 
heavily silver-plated and fitted with powder 
puff and mirror; or send 16 cents for the Van- 
ity Box and a miniature trial can of Williams’ 
Talcum Powder, either perfume. 
This liberal offer will not again appear in the Post 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Tale Dept., Glastonbury, Conn. 














